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When  pressure  Is  border  war  better? 

becomes  deadly  Drug-war  drain  on  locals:  $4.9B 


More  NYC  cops  kill  themselves, 
but  nationally  experts  are  split 
as  to  role  of  job  in  extreme  stress 


From  January  through  October 
of  1987.  10  New  York  City  police 
officers  committed  suicide,  9 of 
them  by  turning  their  service 
weapons  on  themselves. 

With  two  months  left  in  the 
year,  that  figure  already  outstrips 
the  total  of  7 New  York  officers 
who  committed  suicide  in  all  of 
1986.  and  is  double  the  total  for 
1985.  When  considered  in  per 
capita  terms,  the  New  York  police 
killed  themselves  at  a rate  of  23.3 
per  100,000  in  1986,  nearly  three 
times  the  rate  of  8.16  per  100.000 
for  the  general  New  York  popula- 
tion, and  nearly  twice  the  national 
average  of  13.1  per  100,000. 

Yet  professionals  in  law  en- 
forcement and  the  behavioral 
sciences  remain  sharply  divided 
on  the  issue  of  whether  suicide 
among  police  officers  is  unusually 
high  in  comparison  to  other  pro- 
fessions and  the  general  popula- 
tion. 

Nothing  to  Report 

In  part,  the  lack  of  consensus  is 
attributable  to  the  sketchy, 
sometimes  intentionally  inac- 
curate statistics  kept  on  police 
suicides.  And  some  police  of- 
ficials maintain  that  the  data  are 
sketchy  simply  because  there  are 
so  few  suicides  — if  any  — to 
report. 

*Tm  sure  it’s  higher  than  in 
some  other  professions,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  that  it's  the 
highest,"  noted  Katherine 
Ellison,  a psychologist  and  pro- 
fessor at  Montclair  State  College 
in  New  Jersey.  “The  data  are  just 
so  nasty." 

Few  studies  on  suicide  within 
law  enforcement  have  been  done, 
experts  say.  and  those  that  have 
been  done  tend  to  be  out  of  date. 

“I  haven't  seen  recent,  national 
surveys  on  suicide  for  all  police 
departments  around  the 
country."  noted  Dr.  Martin 
Reiser,  director  of  the  Behavioral 
Sciences  Unit  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department.  "I  don’t 
know  if  it’s  a problem  any  more 
for  police  than  for  anyone  else." 

In  addition  to  lack  of  formal 
studies  on  police  suicide,  some 
maintain  that  departments  make 
it  difficult  to  find  such  data. 

A Statistical  Coverup? 

"We  are  covering  up 
statistics,"  said  Edward 
Donovan,  a former  Boston  police 
officer  who  now  heads  the  Inter- 
national Law  Enforcement  Stress 
Association.  “People  don’t  want 


the  public  to  know  what's  going 
on,  they  don't  want  the  public  to 
panic.  They  don't  want  to  look 
weak  as  administrators." 

It  does  not  look  good,  said 
Ellison,  “if  people  are  blowing 
themselves  away.” 

In  some  cases,  police  officials 
concede,  suicides  by  police  of- 
ficers are  classified  as  accidental 
deaths  in  order  to  spare  the  sur- 
vivors pain  or  to  eliminate  poten- 
tial obstacles  in  collecting  pen- 
sion or  insurance  benefits. 

A random  sampling  of  major- 
city  police  departments  shows 
few.  if  any.  suicides  by  police  of- 
ficers in  the  past  few  years.  In 
many  instances,  departments  do 
not  keep  separate  statistics  on 
suicides,  and  often  the  records  are 
relegated  to  word-of-mouth 
recollections  due  to  the  lack  of  in- 
cidents to  record. 

Lack  of  Recall 

“I've  been  here  25  years  and  I 
don’t  recall  anything  recently, 
maybe  only  1 in  the  last  10 
years.”  said  an  official  with  the 
San  Francisco  coroner’s  office. 
Other  cities  report  similar  find- 
ings. with  veteran  employees  in 
the  personnel,  research  or 
psychological  services  units 
unable  to  recall  recent  cases  of 
police  suicide. 

In  Milwaukee,  where  officer- 
suicide  data  are  not  kept 
separately,  there  were  none  in 
either  of  the  last  two  years,  ac- 
cording to  a deputy  inspector. 
Miami  has  recorded  one  officer 
suicide  so  far  this  year,  and  none 
in  1985  or  1986. 

In  the  Philadelphia  Police 
Department,  which  also  does  not 
keep  separate  statistics,  a 
spokesman  said  he  “can  only 
think  of  1 in  the  last  10  years.”  A 
spokesman  for  the  Memphis 
Police  Department,  an  agency  of 
1.200  sworn  personnel,  recalled 
only  one  suicide,  “at  least  two. 
maybe  three  years  ago. 

The  Chicago  Police  Depart- 
ment. with  12,500  officers,  has 
recorded  three  suicides  so  far  this 
year.  In  Los  Angeles,  only  one  has 
been  recorded  thus  far  in  1987. 
Spokesmen  for  the  police  depart- 
ments in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
San  Jose,-  Calif.,  recalled  none 
ever,  while  the  Dallas  Police 
Department  may  have  recorded 
one  in  the  past  10  or  15  years,  ac- 
cording to  a spokesman. 

Data  on  police  suicides  outside 
Continued  on  Page  13 


The  war  on  drugs,  which  cost  an 
estimated  $6.2  billion  for  Federal, 
state  and  local  efforts  in  1986, 
would  be  better  served  if  more  ef- 
forts were  made  to  intercept 
shipments  before  they  entered 
this  country,  according  to  a study 
conducted  for  the  Customs  Ser- 
vice. 

The  study  found  every  dollar 
spent  last  year  on  interdiction  — 
intercepting  drugs  at  the  border 
or  before  — led  to  the  seizure  of 
$7.05  worth  of  cocaine  and  mari- 
juana. Anti-drug  investigations 
inside  the  country  turned  up 
$3.37  worth  of  cocaine  and  mari- 
juana for  every  dollar  spent. 

"Drugs  which  are  stopped 
before  they  enter  the  country  do 
not  generate  the  costs  of  social 
and  health-related  pathologies 
associated  with  drug  distribution 
and  use."  the  study  reported. 
“They  do  not  impact  the  U.S. 

That  does  compute. . . 


Many  a busy  executive, 
whether  in  law  enforcement  or  the 
private  sector,  begins  the  day 
with  a brisk  perusal  of  the  morn- 
ing newspaper,  in  search  of  the 
news  and  information  that  may 
affect  the  day  ahead  and  the 
business  at  hand. 

For  a small  but  growing 
number  of  police  chiefs,  the  daily 
diet  of  job-related  news  and  other 
information  is  now  as  close  as  the 
on-off  switch  to  their  personal 
computers,  thanks  to  a telecom- 
munications network  being 
developed  by  the  Police  Ex- 
ecutive Research  Forum  (PERF). 

The  network,  known  as 
MetaPol,  primarily  serves  the 
members  of  PERF.  who  are  usual- 
ly police  chiefs  from  large-city 
departments.  However,  the  ser- 
vice can  be  supplied  to  any  chief 
and  department  for  a monthly  or 
yearly  fee. 

PERF  researcher  David  Geiger 
explained  that  MetaPol  is  set  up 
so  that  when  members  log  on, 
they  are  privy  to  a series  of  “con- 
ferences.” Some,  such  as  News 
and  Notes,  include  various  items 
about  the  movements  of  col- 
leagues along  with  national  news 
of  interest.  “They  are  just  drawn 
from  participants'  conversations 
and  knowledge  they  have  and 
from  newspapers,”  he  told  Law 
Enforcement  News. 

Currently  there  are  five  other 
“conferences”  available.  One  of 
them.  For  Chiefs,  only  allows  ac- 
cess tochiefs  and  their  staffs.  The 


work  force,  or  U.S.  productivity 
or  the  industrial  accident  rate,  do 
not  participate  in  corruption  of 
local  and  state  officials,  do  not  in- 
crease health  problems  or  costs, 
do  not  hinder  the  educational  pro- 
cesses or  influence  youth,  and  do 
not  oblige  vast  funds  to  leave  the 
country." 

The  WEFA  Group  (Wharton 
Econometric  Forecasting 
Association),  which  conducted 
the  study  for  the  Customs  Ser- 
vice. found. that  the  main  finan- 
cial burden  of  the  drug  war  is  fall- 
ing on  state  and  local  agencies, 
which  spent  $4.9  billion,  or  18.2 
percent  of  their  total  budgets,  on 
the  anti-drug  effort. 

The  report  said  that  in  1986. 
state  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  seized  more  than  70  tons 
of  retail-grade  cocaine  and  1,700 
tons  of  marijuana. 

“It’s  definitely  true  that  if  you 


staff  conference,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  one  of  the  most  active 
programs,  according  to  Geiger, 
with  discussions  ranging  from 
community  policing  to  available 
jobs. 

The  data  conference  is  still 
under  development,  said  Gieger. 
“We’re  in  the  process  of  setting 
up  a database  program  on  the 
computer.  It’s  all  planned.  We're 


Much  to  the  relief  of  law  en- 
forcement officials  throughout 
Florida,  the  loophole  in  the  state’s 
gun  law  that  had  briefly  allowed 
citizens  te  openly  carry  firearms 
has  been  closed  after  a unanimous 
vote  of  the  Legislature  during  a 
special  session  last  month. 

“It  in  effect  says  you  cannot 
carry  an  unconcealed  weapon  in 
the  state  of  Florida,  period."  said 
Pinellas  County  Undersheriff 
Jerry  Miron.  “The  tightening  of 
the  loophole  in  the  unconcealed 
law  was  a problem  that  law  en- 
forcement and  particularly  this 
office  wanted  to  address  very, 
very  quickly." 

Said  Jim  York,  the  state’s 
Deputy  Attorney  General;  “To 
the  extent  that  law  enforcement 
needed  a tool  to  prevent  the 
lunatic  fringe  from  carrying 


remove  drugs  from  the  market, 
the  price  will  be  higher  and  that 
will  reduce  consumption.”  said 
Gerald  Godshaw,  author  of  the 
WEFA  report. 

“There’s  no  question  we  are 
capturing  more  and  more  drugs. 
Whether  it's  as  many  as  we  could 
capture  is  one  question  I would 
ask.  If  those  resources  were 
allocated  in  alternative  manners 
— and  I'm  not  suggesting  I know 
in  which  manner  that  should  be  — 
there  might  be  a possibility  for  a 
greater  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  drugs  available."  he  told  Law 
Enforcement  News. 

“We  are  devoting  a lot  more 
resources  to  fighting  the  war  on 
drugs  than  had  previously  been 
anticipated,  particularly  on  the 
state  and  local  levels,"  Godshaw 
continued.  "To  think  that  state 
and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
Continued  on  Page  6 


working  on  making  data  of  dif- 
ferent size  jurisdictions,  police 
force  size  and  salary  and  making 
that  information  available.” 
Some  40  police  executives  have 
logged  on  to  the  system  since  it 
was  introduced  at  PERF's  annual 
conference  last  March.  After  ap- 
plying to  become  a participant, 
prospective  members  can  log  on 
Continued  on  Page  14 


firearms  where  they  shouldn’t, 
it’s  a good  thing.” 

The  national  attention 
generated  by  widely-shown  TV 
footage  of  Floridians  openly  car- 
rying handguns  may  yet  spark  a 
backlash  in  the  direction  of  the 
law  regarding  concealed  weapons, 
according  to  Miron. 

That  law  placed  local  control 
over  the  issuance  of  concealed- 
weapon  permits  in  the  hands  of 
the  state.  Miron  observed  that 
there  is  "growing  sentiment 
based  on  the  fear  and  loathing 
associated  with  the  unconcealed 
{weapons]  law  to  address  the  con- 
ceal^ [weapons]  law  at  the  next 
legislative  session." 

In  closing  the  open-weapons 
loophole,  legislators  voted  simply 
to  restore  the  old  legal  language 
governing  open  display  of 
weapons. 


Data  network  eyes  police  chiefs 


Floridians  put  away  guns 
as  legal  loophole  is  shut 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  — According  to 
New  Haven  city  records,  awards 
and  settlements  in  cases  of  police 
brutality  and  misconduct  have 
totaled  more  than  $2.8  million 
over  the  past  11  years.  That 
figure  includes  $1.76*million  setr 
tiement  in  a case  involving  illegal 
police  wiretapping  in  the  1960  s 
and  70's. 

MARYLAND  — Baltimore  Coun- 
ty Executive  Dennis  Rasmussen 
said  last  month  that  the  county’s 
200  auxiliary  pobce  officers  will 
be  paid  for  lost  wages  if  they  are 
injured  in  the  performance  of 
volunteer  duties.  The  injury 
benefits  weere  cancelled  two 
years  ago  because  of  rising  in- 
surance rates,  prompting  a 
decline  in  the  auxiliary  ranks. 

NEW  JERSEY  - A new  all-black 
narcotics  unit  in  Atlantic  City 
nabbed  23  people  in  the  first  nine 
days  of  patrolling  high-crime 
housing  projects.  The  unit's  13 
volunteer  officers  are  all  "very  ex- 
perienced " and  "streetwise,”  ac- 
cording to  Police  Chief  Joseph 
Pasquale. 

NEW  YORK  - What’s  in  a 
name?  Lots,  if  you're  a New  York 
City  detective.  Fourteen  years 
after  the  police  department's 
detective  squads  were  renamed 
Precinct  Investigative  Units  and 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
precinct’s  uniformed  captain , the 
2,800  detectives  will  once  again 
be  organized  into  75  ‘‘squads’’ 
and  report  to  their  own  detective 
commanders.  "What’s  in  a name 
for  us,"  said  detectives’  associa- 
tion president  Thomas  Scotto,  "is 
our  pride." 

The  New  York  City  Police 
Department  has  altered  a long- 
time policy  and  will  no  longer  re- 
quire the  handcuffing  of  non- 
violent prisoners  who  surrender 
with  their  lawyers  and  pose  no 
threat  of  escape.  The  new  order 
reiterates  that  the  department 


policy  is  “to  handcuff  all 
prisoners  with  hands  behind  their 
back.’’  However,  officers  are 
given  the  option  of  asking  permis- 
sion from  their  superiors  to 
dispense  with  handcuffs  in 
specified  cases.  Police  officials 
said  such  cases  would  generally 
be  limited  to  nonviolent  white- 
collar  criminals. 


ALABAMA  - State  trooper 
Joseph  C.  Duncan  has  been 
charged  with  the  murder  of  fellow 
trooper  Elizabeth  Cobb,  whom  he 
once  considered  marrying,  in  an 
effort  to  collect  life  insurance 
benefits.  Cobb  was  found  in  her 
patrol  car  Oct.  11.  shot  several 
times  in  the  head.  She  had  recent- 
ly purchased  a life  insurance 
policy  naming  Duncan  as  the 
beneficiary,  according  to  state 
police  officials. 

Birmingham  Police  Officer 
Larry  Skipper  suffered  the  first 
line-of-duty  injury  since  the  for- 
mation of  the  police  department’s 
Mounted  Unit  in  1980.  when  his 
horse.  Champion,  bolted  and 
unseated  Skipper.  The  incident 
on  Oct.  19  left  Skipper  with  a 
broken  arm  and  dislocated 
shoulder. 

FLORIDA  - Under  rules  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Criminal  Justice 
Standards  and  Training  Commis- 
sion effective  Oct.  1,  all  ap- 
plicants for  law  enforcement  jobs 
in  the  state  must  undergo 
urinalysis  screening  to  prove  that 
they  have  not  been  using  illegal 
drugs.  The  targeted  drugs  include 
cocaine,  cannabis,  PCP.  Quaa- 
ludes,  heroin,  amphetamines  and 
barbiturates. 

The  FBI  has  joined  with  the 
Winn-Dixie  Stores  chain  to  pro- 
duce and  distribute  a 14-minute 
videotape  that  teaches  children 
about  the  harmful  effects  of  drug 


WHAT  KIND  OFAGUY 
WOULD  JUST  STAND  THERE 
WHILE  HIS  FRIEND  HAD 
A HEART  ATTACK? 

A guy  who  doesn’t  know  CPR  The  sad  fact  is.  more  people  know 
how  to  jump-start  a car  than  know  how  to  save  a life  If  you  manage  a 
compan>-.  let  us  come  and  teach  your  employees  Red  Cross  CPR 
Contact  y our  local  Amcric-an  Red  Crass  chapter,  or  s\  riie  Richard  F 
Schubert,  President , The  American  Red  Crovs,  430  Pth  St  P'fVC''. 
VCashington,  O.C.  20006. 
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use.  Seven  thousand  tapes  have 
been  given  to  schools  and 
libraries,  and  the  public  can  rent 
the  video  free  of  charge  at  all 
1,273  Winn-Dixie  supermarkets. 

GEORGIA  - Atlanta  Police  Of- 
ficer M.  L.  Long  was  charged  last 
month  with  involuntary  man- 
slaughter in  the  Sept.  10  death  of 
Eddie  Callahan,  a black  man  who 
was  shot  five  times  in  the  back. 
Police  said  Callahan,  a stolen-car 
suspect,  was  trying  to  grab  the 
gun  from  Long’s  partner. 

TENNESSEE  - The  state  Task 
Force  on  Marijuana  Eradication 
has  destroyed  more  than  485,000 
plants  so  far  this  year.  The  illicit 
plants,  worth  an  estimated  $242 
million,  represent  a volume  40 
percent  higher  than  the  338,498 
plants  destroyed  in  1986. 

Henderson  County  Sheriff  Jack 
Fowler  was  charged  last  month 
with  16  counts  of  assaulting  and 
sexually  abusing  male  inmates  at 
the  county  jail.  The  attacks 
allegedly  took  place  between  1983 
and  August  1987. 


ILLINOIS  - Cook  County 
Sheriff  James  E.  O’Grady  has 
filed  suit  against  his  predecessor, 
Richard  Elrod,  charging  that 
Elrod  and  a county  merit  board  il- 
legally promoted  396  deputies  to 
sergeant,  lieutenant  and  captain 
for  political  purposes.  O'Grady  is 
seeking  a court  order  to  void  the 
promotions  and  require  the  board 
to  make  future  promotions  on  the 
basis  of  merit. 

Village  officials  in  Wheeling  are 
considering  a ban  on  the  sale  and 
“brandishment”  of  all  toy  guns, 
following  an  incident  in  which 
police  officers  responded  to  a 
report  of  a man  with  a gun.  Police 
drew  their  weapons  and  prepared 
to  return  fire  when  they  realized 
that  the  “man  with  a gun"  was  a 
15-year-old  wielding  a toy  pistol 
that  closely  resembled  a .25 
automatic. 

KENTUCKY  - Lexington 
Mayor  Scotty  Baesler  has  applied 
to  the  state  for  a $250,000  grant 
to  operate  a pilot  drug-testing 
program  for  probationers  and 
parolees.  Under  the  program, 
which  would  be  the  first  in  the 
state  if  approved,  subjects  would 
be  tested  twice  monthly  for  drug 


MICHIGAN  - Detroit  Police  Of- 
ficer John  Fitzpatrick.  41,  was 
killed  Oct.  9 in  a car  wreck  that 
also  seriously  injured  Officers 
James  Pigeon  and  Daniel  Swien- 
toniowski.  Fitzpatrick,  a 19-year 
veteran,  was  with  his  fellow  of- 
ficers in  a police  car  that  was 
rammed  by  a car  driven  by  a man 
who  reportedly  had  a blood- 
alcohol  level  of  0.26,  more  than 
twice  the  legal  limit  of  0.10. 


On  Oct.  15,  Michigan  became 
the  44th  state  to  permit  cameras 
in  courtrooms,  with  the  start  of  a 
five-county  experiment.  The  re- 
maining counties  will  follow  suit 
on  Feb.  1.  1988. 

OHIO  — Town  officials  in  Carey 
last  month  fired  nine-year  veteran 
police  officer  Harry  Huston  for 
being  a bad  example  to  others. 
Huston,  whose  wages  are  gar- 
nished to  pay  off  thousands  of 
dollars  in  debts,  indicated  he 
would  appeal  the  dismissal. 


MISSOURI  — Beverly  Hills 
Police  Chief  was  reported  in 
stable  condition  after  being  shot 
in  the  arm  while  he  scuffled  with 
two  men  outside  a store  in  the 
suburb  of  St.  Louis. 

The  Missouri  Highway  Patrol 
has  purchased  17  high-powered 
Ford  Mustangs  to  give  better 
chase  to  traffic  violators  in  fast 
cars.  The  Mustangs  will  be 
assigned  to  each  Highway  Patrol 
district. 

More  than  $300  million  worth 
of  marijuana  plants  have  been 
destroyed  so  far  this  year  in 
sweeps  through  541  sites 
throughout  the  state,  according 
to  the  Highway  Patrol. 

WYOMING  — Sheriff  Jack  Cain 
of  Sublette  County  plans  to 
deploy  trained  dogs  to  sniff 
lockers  at  county  schools  for 
drugs.  The  sheriff  indicated  that 
suspicious  lockers  would  be 
reported  to  school  officials. 


ARIZONA  — The  Parker  Police 
Department  will  meet  this  month 
with  the  Colorado  River  Indian 
Reservation  tribal  police  in  an  ef- 
fort to  work  out  a dispute  over 
jurisdiction.  Tribal  police  began 
patrolling  the  town  after  Parker 
police  shot  and  killed  two 
members  of  the  tribe. 

COLORADO  - The  FBI  has 
recorded  65  bank  robberies  in  the 
state  so  far  this  year,  compared  to 
59  in  all  of  1986.  A spokesman 
said  a limited  number  of  people 
are  committing  multiple  rob- 
beries. 

OKLAHOMA  — Voters  in 
Oklahoma  County  last  month  ap- 
proved a oneyear,  one-cent  in- 
crease in  the  local  sales  tax  to  pay 
for  a $40-million  county  jail. 
Residents  also  overwhelmingly 
approved  the  extension  of  the  91 1 
emergency  telephone  system  to 
rural  areas. 


Retired  state  trooper  Gene 
Jones  was  named  police  chief  of 
Lindsay  last  month,  after  Chief 
Dennis  Avance  and  three  other  of- 
ficers resigned  amid  reports  they 
bought  two-way  radios  from  a 
man  accused  of  fraud.  No  charges 
were  filed  against  Avance  or  the 
other  officers. 

TEXAS  — Violent  crime  in 
Houston  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  this  year  dropped  near- 
ly 10  percent  compared  to  the 
same  period  in  1986,  police  said. 
The  decrease  was  paced  by  a 
28-percent  decline  in  homicides 
and  a 26-percent  drop  in  rapes. 

Houston  Police  Capt.  J.  W. 
Fulbright  is  appealing  Chief  Lee 
Brown's  appointment  of  Capt. 
Elizabeth  Watson  as  deputy  chief 
in  charge  of  the  Westside  Com- 
mand Station.  Fulbright  has  been 
passed  over  twice  for  a deputy 
chiefs  spot. 


CALIFORNIA  - The  state 
Supreme  Court  last  month  over- 
turned a key  decision  of  its  more 
liberal  predecessor  on  the  death 
penalty,  ruling  that  a criminal 
may  be  executed  even  if  he  had 
not  intended  to  kill.  The  6-1  rul- 
ing, which  affects  30  death  penal- 
ty appeals,  reverses  a 1983  deci- 
sion that  barred  the  death 
sentence  for  murder  committed 
during  such  felonies  as  rape,  rob- 
bery or  burglary  unless  the  jury 
finds  an  intent  to  kill. 

HAWAII  — Honolulu  Police  Of- 
ficer Troy  Barboza.  24,  was  shot 
and  killed  in  his  Manoa  Valley 
home  last  month.  Police  said  they 
had  no  motive  or  suspect  in  the 
case.  Barboza.  who  was  named  of- 
ficer of  the  year  for  1986,  was 
working  undercover  with  Filipino 
youth  gangs. 

IDAHO  — The  state  was  recently 
awarded  $1,124  million  from  the 
U.S.  Narcotics  Control 
Assistance  Program  to  help  fund 
anti-drug  abuse  efforts. 

OREGON  - The  U.S.  Marshals 
Service  held  an  automobile  auc- 
tion Oct.  17  to  unload  24  cars 
seized  from  drug  dealers.  Among 
the  prizes  available  to  the  highest 
bidders:  two  Alfa  Romeos,  a 
Mercedes-Benz,  a vintage 
Triumph  and  MG  Roadster,  two 
Jaguar^and  two  Datsun  240Z’s. 

The  State  Supreme  Court  ruled 
last  month  that  the  results  of 
polygraph  tests  may  not  be  used 
in  criminal  trials  even  if  the  defen- 
dant approves  their  use.  The  rul- 
ing overturned  the  murder  con- 
viction of  a Tillamook  County 
man. 
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Federal 


A roundup  of  Federal-level  criminal  justice  activities. 

Federal  Bureau  of  Prisous 

* The  bureau  announced  Oct.  23  that  it  would  immediately  begin 
segregating  Federal  inmates  who  test  positive  for  the  AIDS  virus  and 
display  “predatory  or  promiscuous  behavior.”  Segregated  inmates 
will  be  housed  in  single-person  cells  and  will  not  be  allowed  to  eat,  work 
or  engage  in  recreational  activities  with  the  prison's  general  popula- 
tion. The  announcement  of  the  new  policy  was  made  simultaneously 
with  the  release  of  statistics  showing  that  494  Federal  inmates,  or 
about  3 percent  of  those  tested  under  a pilot  program,  have  tested 
positive  for  the  AIDS  virus. 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 

* Reported  crime  in  the  United  States  rose  by  1 percent  during  the 
first  half  of  1987,  compared  to  the  same  period  last  year,  according  to 
FBI  figures  released  in  mid-October.  The  increase  was  the  smallest  in 
three  years,  said  a report  accompanying  the  statistics.  Violent  crime 
declined  by  an  aggregate  1 percent,  with  only  assaults  increasing,  by  2 
percent  nationally.  Property  crimes  rose  by  an  aggregate  2 percent,  led 
by  a 6-percent  increase  in  motor  vehicle  thefts.  {See  chart,  below. f 

The  White  House 

* On  Oct.  16,  at  a meeting  with  law  enforcement  officials.  President 


Pa.  task  force  urges  opening 
mental-health  files  to  police 


Regulations  governing  the  con- 
fidentiality of  mental-health 
records  in  Pennsylvania  should 
be  relaxed,  a legislative  task  force 
in  that  state  urged  recently,  and 
more  than  50  other  substantive 
changes  are  needed  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Mental  Health  Code 

The  task  force  also  recommend- 
ed the  recognition  of  threatened 
or  actual  property  damage  as  one. 
of  the  criteria  for  involuntary 
commitment  and  an  increase  of 
1,000  in  the  number  of  cose 
workers  in  mental  health-care 
facilities. 

The  task  force  and  a citizens' 
advisory  committee  were  formed 
by  resolution  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  following  the  Sylvia 
Seegrist  case  in  1985.  The  rifle- 
toting  Seegrist,  who  had  been  in- 
stitutionalized 10  times  in  a 
1 2-year  span,  opened  fire  on  shop- 


pers at  a mall  in  Delaware  County 
on  Oct.  30. 1985.  At  trial.  Seegrist 
was  found  guilty  but  mentally  ill 
and  was  sentenced  to  three  life 
terms  in  prison. 

The  relaxation  of  confidentiali- 
ty rules  is  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial changes  proposed  by  the  task 
force,  according  to  Lackawanna 
County  District  Attorney  Ernest 
Preate  Jr.,  who  chairs  the 
citizens'  committee.  The  panel 
recommended  that,  under  certain 
circumstances,  confidentiality 
rules  should  be  eased  to  allow 
health-care  workers  to  notify  law 
enforcement  agencies  when  a pa- 
tient is  being  released  from  a 
state  hospital  into  a community 
facility. 

Preate  said  that  at  the  public 
hearings  held  by  the  advisory 
committee,  several  witnesses 
representing  law  enforcement 


testified  that  "there  was  a prob- 
lem getting  the  necessary  infor- 
mation from  the  treatment  per- 
sonnel which  would  aid  law  en- 
forcement in  either  the  apprehen- 
sion or  the  investigation"  of 
dangerous  patients,  “particularly 
in  an  emergency  situation  where 
they  knew  nothing  about  the  per- 
son they  were  dealing  with.” 

The  task  force  urged  that 
documents  remain  confidential 
except  in  cases  where  the  patient 
has  consented  in  writing. 
However,  those  engaged  in  pro- 
viding treatment  may  be  privy  to 
such  documents,  along  with  a 
court  in  the  course  of  “criminal 
proceedings  in  which  the  person  s 
mental  condition  is  an  issue.” 
Privileged  communications, 
however,  would  not  be  disclosed 
without  written  consent.  Excep- 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Reagan  unveiled  his  “CriminalJustice  Reform  Act  of  1987.”  which  he 
said  he  would  send  to  Congress  that  day.  The  legislation  includes 
measures  that  would  generally  bar  the  exclusion  at  trial  of  evidence 
obtained  in  reasonable  good-faith  belief  that  the  search  and  seizure 
were  constitutional,  set  a one-year  time  limit  on  habeas  corpus  peti- 
tions by  state  prisoners,  and  establish  the  death  penalty  for  certain 
Federal  crimes,  including  espionage,  treason,  terrorist  murder  and 
causing  death  while  engaged  in  a continuing  criminal  drug  enterprise. 


Crime  in  big-city  America 
Major  crimes  reported  to  the  police  in  the 
nation^s  largest  cities,  January-June. 


City 

New  York 

Los  Angeles 

Chicago 

Houston 

Philadelphia 

Detroit 

San  Diego 

Dallas 

San  Antonio 

Phoenix 

Baltimore 

San  Francisco 

Indianapolis 

San  Jose.  Calif. 

Memphis 

Washington.  D.C. 

Jacksonville.  Fla. 

Milwaukee 

Boston 

Columbus,  Ohio 
New  Orleans 
Cleveland 
Denver 
El  Paso 
Seattle 
Nashville 
Austin,  Tex. 
Oklahoma  City 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Fort  Worth 
St.  Louis 
Atlanta 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Portland.  Ore. 

Pittsburgh 

Miami 

Tulsa 

Honolulu 

Cincinnati 

Albuquerque 

Tucson.  Ariz. 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Minneapolis 

Charlotte.  N.C. 

Omaha 

Toledo.  Ohio 

Virginia  Beach.  Va. 

Buffalo 

Sacramento,  Calif. 
Newark.  N.J. 


1987  crime 
312,584 
146,272 
n/a 
82.389 
46.049 
65,029 
41.346 
79.080 
57.086 
41.889 
31.448 

28.746 
13,855 
18.471 
30.821 
24.163 
33.971 

n/a 

33.474 

24,421 

26.426 

21.753 

23.560 

19.339 

34.747 
20.115 


1986  crime  % 
302.548 
141,943 
n/a 
82,673 
40,349 
68,625 
39.205 
71,209 
44.892 
45,215 
32,371 
28.046 
14.738 
20.286 
30,803 
24.654 
26.703 
n/a 
32.988 
22.706 
27,752 
21.459 
27.953 
18,227 
33.202 
17.413 


chng. 
+ 3.3 
+ 3.0 

-0.3 

+ 14.1 
-5.2 
+6.5 
+ 1.1 
+27.2 
-7.4 
-2.9 
+ 2.5 
+6.0 
-8.9 
+0.1 
-2.0 
+ 27.2 

+ 1.5 
+7.6 
-4,8 
+ 1.4 
-15.7 
+6.1 
+ 4.7 
+ 15.5 


21.246 

21,931 

-3.1 

27.421 

26.778 

+ 2.4 

25,573 

25,735 

-0.6 

36.567 

34.844 

+ 4.9 

25,451 

24.408 

+4.3 

32.301 

30.816 

+ 4.8 

16.520 

16,602 

-0.5 

31.713 

31.387 

+ 1.0 

14.706 

15,432 

-4.7 

27.896 

30.629 

-8.9 

17.386 

16,937 

+ 2.7 

24.333 

22,677 

+7.3 

13,246 

13,126 

+0.9 

17,683 

17.303 

+ 2.2 

20.401 

19.348 

+ 5.4 

23.119 

22.409 

+ 3.2 

21,041 

19.615 

+7.3 

17,892 

16,727 

+ 7.0 

11.263 

10.735 

+4.9. 

13,691 

12.958 

+5.7 

8.493 

8.453 

+0.6 

11,703 

11.855 

-1.3 

17.206 

17.911 

-3.9 

19.420 

20.209 

-3.9 

Sovrc«  Federal  Bureau  of  lnveat>gati0(i 

Undercover  cops  face  polygraph 
from  wary  California  drug  traffickers 


At  one  time  it  was  suspects  who 
shook  in  their  shoes  when  forced 
to  take  a polygraph  test.  In  San 
Jose.  Calif.,  the  tables  are  turned, 
and  it  is  undercover  agents  who 
may  be  in  danger  from  drug  traf- 
fickers who  force  them  to  submit 
to  a lie  detector  to  prove  they  are 
not  the  police  officers. 

Recently,  court  records  in  San 
Jose  showed  that  in  one  case  an 
undercover  agent  was  nearly 
forced  to  take  a polygraph  test  to 
prove  his  claim  of  being  a com- 
mercial pilot  to  suspects  trying  to 
smuggle  in  five  tons  of  Colombian 
cocaine. 

Federal  agents  who  overheard 
the  conversation  were  able  to  in- 
tervene and  arranged  a meeting 
with  the  private  polygrapher  at 
the  San  Jose  Police  Department 


and  told  him  to  fake  the  results. 
The  polygrapher  refused  to  do  so, 
but  on  the  day  of  the  test  he  did 
tell  the  suspects  that  his  equip- 
ment was  broken. 

If  the  problem  is  fooi.d  t'j  ex- 
tend beyond  an  isolated  case  or 
two,  the  California  State  Poly- 
graph Examiners  Board  will  have 
to  reconsider  its  guidelines  pro- 
hibiting polygraphers  from  using 
the  testa  to  circumvent  the  law 
and  from  faking  results. 

"The  board  wasn't  aware  of  any 
other  legal  body  which  would  pro- 
vide an  exemption  for  an  ex- 
aminer to  falsify  a report  pur- 
suant to  an  investigation,”  said 
Dia  Goode,  executive  director  of 
the  California  Sute  Polygraph 
Examiners  Board, 

"We're  going  to  see  if  in  fact  it 


is  a major  problem  or  if  it  was  an 
isolated  incident  that  was  picked 
up  in  the  paper,  That's  the  first 
issue.  Secondly,  we  are  trying  to 
determine  if  there  is  some  other 
law  that  would  be  applicable.” 
The  U.S.  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  has  said  the  prob- 
lem is  not  a serious  one.  but  San 
.Jose  drug  agents  differ,  notinng 
that  on  several  occasions  a lie- 
detector  test  has  been  demanded 
in  the  middle  of  a negotiating  a 
narcotics  transaction. 

The  American  Polygraph  Asso- 
ciation has  been  advising  exam- 
iners neither  to  cooperate  with 
suspects  nor  to  fake  results  to 
protect  undercover  agents,  "My 
inclination  would  be  to  walk  away 
from  it,  period.”  said  an  APA 
spokesman. 


Race  an  issue  as  Chi  board  nixes 
number-two  lawman  for  top  spot 

<^_*u«j«KfrtiirvMrsaM.  NoFval  Moms.  a PoUce  Boarc 


When  the  names  of  three 
finalists  for  the  post  of  Chicago 
Police  Superintendent  were  sub- 
mitted to  Mayor  Harold 
Washington  last  month,  one 
name  - that  of  First  Deputy 
Supt.  John  J , Jemilo  - was  not  in- 
cluded. 

The  Police  Board's  rejection  of 
Jemilo.  who  has  been  second-in- 
command  to  retiring  Supt.  Fred 
Rice  for  the  past  four  years, 
sparked  angry  editorials  and  col- 
umns in  Chicago's  two  daily 
newsapers,  cries  of  indignation 
from  civic  leaders  and  assertions 
that  Jemilo  was  the  victim  of  an 
anti-white  bias  on  the  part  of  the 
Washington  Administration. 

In  bypassing  the  first  deputy 
superintendent,  the  Police  Board 
chose  as  finalists  two  blacks  and 
one  who  is  part  Hispanic. 
Rudolph  Nimocks,  who  is  con- 
sidered by  some  to  be  the  front- 
runner. is  deputy  superintendent 
in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad- 
ministrative Services.  He  was  a 


finalist  for  the  job  four  years  ago. 
when  Rice  was  named  superinten- 
dent.  Deputy  Supt.  Matt 
Rodriguez  heads  the  Bureau  of 
Technical  Services,  while  Deputy 
Chief  of  Patrol  Leroy  Martin  com- 
mands several  police  districts. 

In  a column  by  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  columnist  Art  Petacque, 
Jemilo  blamed  the  Police  Board's 
rejection  of  him  on  a distorted 
view  of  his  record  of  promoting 
minority  officers. 

"Apparently,"  he  told 
Petacque,  "they  didn’t  do  their 
homework,  and  if  it  were  not  so 
serious  a situation.  I d like  to  say 
that  the  questions  they  asked  me 
were  ludicrous.  Department 
records  will  back  me  100 
percent.” 

Petacque  quoted  one  unnamed 
Police  Board  member  as  saying 
that  the  questions  asked  of 
Jemilo  were  a “set-up"  designed 
to  knock  the  first  deputy  out  of 
the  running. 


Norval  Morris,  a Police  Board 
member  and  a law  professor  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  told 
Petacque  in  an  earlier  interview 
thet  race  played  a part  in  the 
selection  of  the  finalists.  Morris 
and  fellow  board  member  Frances 
K.  Zemans  both  announced  their 
resignations  from  the  board 
before  the  final  vote  was  takea 
but  noted  that  the  moves  had 
been  planned  in  advance  of  the 
flap  over  Jemilo. 

Jemilo,  who  said  he  will  retire 
from  the  department  as  soon  as  a 
new  superintendent  takes  over, 
was  both  angry  and  saddened  at 
the  board's  perception  of  his 
record  on  minority  relations,  say- 
ing that  no  one  on  the  force  has 
done  as  much  for  affirmative  ac- 
tion as  he  has. 

"In  fact.  I was  being  criticized 
by  white  members  of  the  Chicago 
Police  Department  for  doing  far 
too  much  in  that  area.  ' he  told 
Petacque. 
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^ople  and  Places 


Making 

waves 

It  took  a lot  of  doing,  but  after 
nearly  two  years  of  going  through 
the  proper  channels.  Cpl.  Phillip 
M.  Hanners  of  the  Georgia  State 
Patrol  will  once  again  be  enjoying 
the  commercial  airwaves  in  his 
patrol  car. 

The  AM-FM  radio  was  removed 
from  Manners'  vehicle  in  1986 
after  an  ear  specialist  recom- 
mended that  the  trooper  be  ex- 
cused from  radio  room  duty 
because  of  a hearing  disability. 
Eighteen  months  later,  his  post 
commander.  Sgt.  First  Class 
Thomas  E.  Robinson,  decided 
that  if  Hanners  was  unable  to  pull 
his  share  amid  the  blaring  radios 
in  the  control  room,  then  having 
both  a State  Patrol  radio  and  a 
commercial  receiver  in  the  squad 
car  would  also  be  too  much  for  the 
corporal, 

Robinson  ordered  the  removal 
of  the  AM-FM  receiver,  which  is 
standard  equipment  on  state 
patrol  cars. 

In  response.  Hanners  filed  a 
grievance  charging  handicap 
discrimination,  which  was  upheld 
by  a State  Patrol  hearing  officer. 
But  the  hearing  officer’s  recom- 
mendation that  the  radio  be 
reinstalled  was  not  rejected  by 
Maj.  K.  D.  Rearden  for  safety 
reasons,  and  the  case  ended  up  in 
the  hands  of  the  state’s  Office  of 
Fair  Employment  Practices. 

Describing  the  action  taken 
against  Hanners  as  retaliatory. 
Special  Master  Beverly  B.  Bates 
ordered  that  the  radio  be  put  back 
in  his  car.  Bates  also  order  the 
State  Patrol  to  strike  the  negative 
portions  of  performance  ratings 
given  Hanners  by  Sergeant 
Robinson. 

In  reaching  her  conclusion. 
Bates  conducted  a “special  view- 
ing" in  which  Corporal  Hanners 
received  eight  radio  transmis- 
sions without  error  while  the  AM- 
FM  receiver  was  playing. 

Shining 

star 

You've  got  to  hand  it  to  the 
Police  Executive  Research 
Forum.  When  PERF  chose 
Houston  police  Capt.  Thomas  G. 
Koby  last  year  as  the  first  reci- 
pient of  the  Gary  P.  Hayes 
Memorial  Award,  it  had  ap- 
parently spotted  a truly  meteoric 


rising  star  in  Houston  law  en- 
forcement. 

Little  more  than  one  year  later. 
Captain  Koby.  now  38,  has 
become  Assistant  Chief  Koby  and 
has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the 
police  department’s  Field  Opera- 
tions Command. 

A deputy  chief  for  five  months 


Assistant  Chief  Koby 


prior  to  his  recent  promotion, 
Koby  has  run  the  gamut  of 
assignments  within  the  HPD.  Be- 
ginning his  career  in  1969.  he 
quickly  rose  through  the  ranks  to 
become  a detective  in  1974.  From 
1979  to  1982,  he  was  assigned  to 
the  records  division  where  he 
supervised  the  automation  of  all 
departmental  records  as  part  of  a 
computerized  system  that  is  now 
a national  model. 

He  has  served  with  Internal  Af- 
fairs. commanded  a field  precinct 
and.  from  December  1985  to  the 
present,  has  commanded  the 
Burglary  and  Theft  Division. 

- Following  the  City  Council’s 
confirmation  of  Koby’s  promo- 
tion. Police  Chief  Lee  P.  Brown 
observed:  “I  have  every  con- 
fidence in  Assistant  Chief  Koby’s 
abilities  and  leadership  to  carry 
out  our  plans  for  policing  the  city 
of  Houston.” 

As  assistant  chief,  Koby 
replaces  John  P.  Bales,  who 
retired  to  take  a job  in  private  in- 
dustry. 

The  holder  of  a bachelor’s 
degree  in  business  administration 
from  the  University  of  Houston. 
Koby  is  a member  of  the  HPD's 
Executive  Session  team,  which  is 
developing  neighborhood- 
oriented  policing  strategies  that 
are  intended  to  carry  the  depart- 
ment and  the  city  into  the  future. 
In  1985  he  was  cited  as  the  police 
department’s  Manager  of  the 
Year. 


What  They  Are  Saying 

“We  are  covering  up  statistics.  People 
don’t  want  the  public  to  panic.” 


Edward  Donovan,  head  of  the  International  Law 
Enforcement  Stress  Association,  on  the  dearth  of  data 
regarding  police  suicides.  (1:1) 


Md.  hero  is  ‘cop  of  year’ 


The  family  whose  lives  he 
saved  call  him  an  angel.  His 
colleagues  in  the  Maryland 
State  Police  call  him  the  "Road 
Warrior.”  But  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  has  come  up  with  the 
best  name  of  all  for  Sgt.  Ken- 
neth Pollock,  a 42-year-old 
undercover  cop:  The  lACP 
called  him  Police  Officer  of  the 
Year  for  1987  at  an  awhrd 
ceremony  in  Toronto  last 
month. 

In  an  uncommon  feat  of 
bravery.  Pollock  raced  to  posi- 
tion his  unmarked  car  in  front 
of  a van  carrying  a young  cou- 
ple and  their  newborn  child, 
and  in  so  doing  spared  them 
from  the  full  impact  of  a 
runaway  car  that  was  coming 
straight  at  them  at  90  miles 
per  hour. 

Although  a 19-year  veteran 
of  the  State  Police.  Pollock 
says  his  response  to  scene  was 
not  prompted  by  any  veteran 
cop’s  reflex.  Seven  years  ago 
he  lost  his  16-year-oId  son.  Jef- 
frey. in  a motorcycle  accident. 
The  boy  died  on  the  street,  in 
Pollock’s  arms,  after  being 
thrown  from  the  motorcycle  in- 
to a telephone  pole. 

“I'm  just  so  pleased  that 
these  people  didn't  have  to  suf- 


fer the  horror  that  I went 
through  by  losing  a child.”  he 
told  Parade  Magazine,  which 
co-sponsors  the  award. 
“Maybe  that  was  my  purpose 
in  life  — to  save  this  little 
baby.” 

Five  years  ago.  Pollock 
transferred  to  the 
department’s  undercover  nar- 
cotics division  because  the 
memory  of  his  son’s  death  led 
him  to  shake  uncontroUably  at 
the  sight  of  a traffic  accident. 
An  understandable  fear  of  the 
road,  however,  did  not  stop 
him  from  responding  last 
March  23  when  he  received  a 
radio  report  of  a high-speed 
chase  on  Interstate  70.  Two 
troopers  were  chasing  a 
woman  whose  speed  was  ex- 
ceeding 100  miles  per  hour, 
and  they  needed  help. 

When  the  woman  literally 
flew  over  the  median  strip  and 
began  driving  eastbound  in 
the  westbound  lane.  Pollock 
knew  that  with  no  marked  cars 
in  the  area,  he  would  have  to 
stop  all  traffic  in  the  west- 
bound lane  within  five  minutes 
if  he  was  to  avert  imminent 
disaster. 

Pollock  jumped  out  of  his 
car,  held  up  his  badge  and  mo- 
tioned cars  to  stop.  A tractor- 


trailer  was  the  first  vehicle  to 
respond  and  other  cars  soon 
followed  suit.  Running  in  be- 
tween the  cars,  Pollock 
shouted  for  motorists  to  get 
out  of  their  cars  and  run  to  the 
grassy  shoulder  of  the 
highway,  as  far  from  the  road 
as  possible. 

While  most  quickly  heeded 
Pollock.  David  Cannon,  32.  his 
wife,  Laura.  31.  and  their  in- 
fant daughter,  Caitlin,  re- 
mained in  their  van. 

With  only  seconds  to  spare 
before  the  runaway  car  came 
into  view.  Pollock  jumped  into 
his  car.  buckled  up  and 
swerved  in  front  of  the  van. 
Although  he  had  intended  to 
escape,  there  was  no  longer 
time.  The  car  hit  him  on  the 
driver’s  side,  knocking  him 
first  to  the  other  side  of  his  car 
and  back  and  then  throwing 
him  into  the  windshield. 

Miraculously  surviving  the 
crash.  Pollock  emerged  with  a 
slipped  disk,  a concussion  and 
a broken  nose.  “I  know  it 
sounds  funny,”  said  David 
Cannon,  a devout  Pentecostal 
from  Middletown.  Md.,  “but  I 
believe  he  was  an  angel.  God 
knew  exactly  where  to  put 
him.” 


Top  banana 
in  Orange? 

In  a race  for  sheriff  already 
crowded  with  candidates.  Under- 
sheriff  Larry  Shultz  of  Orange 
County.  Fla.,  has  thrown  his  own 
lawman's  hat  into  the  ring. 

Shultz,  a 17-year  veteran  of  the 
sheriff’s  department,  has  been 
second-in-command  to  Sheriff 
Lawson  Lamar  since  1982. 
Shultz,  who  was  prominent  in 
Lamar's  1981  campaign,  rose 
quickly  from  homicide  sergeant 
to  captain  and  then  to  under- 
sheriff  in  less  than  a year. 

Although  offering  few  cam- 
paign specifics,  the  55-year-old 


Shultz  said  he  would  continue 
most  of  those  programs  initiated 
by  Lamar,  expanding  several  of 
them,  including  minority  recruit- 
ment efforts.  Shultz  said  he  would 
consider  providing  scholarships 
for  minority  students  at  local  col- 
leges and  encourage  more  minori- 
ty participation  in  the  sheriff’s 
Explorers  Program  for  teen- 
agers. 

Shultz  joined  a field  that 
already  included  former  sheriff's 
Capt.  Dennis  Dayle  and 
Edgewood  Police  Chief  Gerald 
Brewer.  Both  announced  their 
candidacies  in  September. 

Contending  that  the  depart- 
ment is  too  top-heavy  with 
managers.  Brewer  has  proposed 
cutting  the  number  of  managerial 
posts  in  order  to  add  43  new 
deputies  to  the  force. 
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Sobering  thoughts: 


When  jurors  tipple  the  scales  of  justice 


We  have  all  heard  the  expres* 
sion  “sober  as  a judge”  (a  phrase 
that,  considering  some  of  the 
judges  I have  known,  may  be 

Supreme 
Court 
Briefs 

Jonah  Triebwasser 


overly  complimentary).  But  what 
effect  does  a lack  of  sobriety  on 
the  part  of  a j uror  have  on  the  con- 
duct or  outcome  of  a criminal 
trial?  In  this  week's  United 
States  Supreme  Court  case,  the 
Justices  assert  that  the  inebria- 
tion of  j urors  is  not  enough  in  and 
of  itself  to  justify  overturning  a 
criminal  conviction.  The  real 
question  to  be  addressed  is:  Who 
snitched  on  the  offending  juror? 

Facts  of  the  Case 

William  Conover  and  Anthony 
Tanner  were  convicted  of  conspir- 
ing to  defraud  the  United  States 
and  of  committing  mail  fraud  as  a 
result  of  a complex  series  of  trans- 
actions involving  a road  construc- 
tion contract. 

The  day  before  the  scheduled 
sentencing.  Tanner  filed  a mo- 
tion, in  which  Conover  later 
j oined,  seeking  continuance  of  the 
sentencing  date,  permission  to  in- 
terview jurors,  an  evidentiary 
hearing  and  a new  trial.  Accord- 
ing to  an  affidavit  accompanying 
the  motion,  Tanner’s  attorney 
had  received  an  unsolicited 
telephone  call  from  one  of  the 


jurors.  Vera  Asbul.  Ms.  Asbul 
told  counsel  that  several  of  the 
jurors  consumed  alcohol  during 
the  lunch  breaks  at  various  times 
throughout  the  trial,  causing 
them  to  sleep  through  the  after- 
noon sessions.  The  United  States 
District  Court  continued  the 
sentencing  date,  ordered  the  par- 
ties to  file  memoranda  and  heard 
argument  on  the  motion  to  inter- 
view jurors. 

The  court  concluded  that  juror 
testimony  on  intoxication  was  in- 
admissible under  Rule  606(b)  of 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence  to 
impeach  the  jury’s  verdict.  The 
District  Court  invited  the  defen- 
dants to  call  any  non-juror 
witnesses,  such  as  courtroom  per- 
sonnel, in  support  of  the  motion 
for  a new  trial.  Tanner's  counsel 
took  the  stand  and  testified  that 
he  had  observed  one  of  the  jurors 
“in  a sort  of  giggly  mood’’  at  one 
point  during  the  trial,  but  did  not 
bring  this  to  anyone's  attention 
at  the  time. 

Earlier  in  the  hearing  the  judge 
referred  to  a conversation  be- 
tween defense  counsel  and  the 
judge  during  the  trial  on  the 
possibility  that  jurors  were 
sometimes  falling  asleep.  During 
that  ex  tended  exchange  the  j udge 
twice  advised  counsel  to  inform 
the  court  immediately  if  they 
observed  jurors  being  inatten- 
tive, and  suggested  measures  the 
judge  would  take  if  he  were  so  in- 
formed. 

Thejudgealso  observed  that,  in 
the  past,  courtroom  employees 
had  alerted  him  to  problems  with 


the  jury.  "Nothing  was  brought 
to  my  attention  in  this  case  about 
anyone  appearing  to  be  intox- 
icated," the  judge  stated,  adding, 
“I  saw  nothing  that  suggested 
they  were.” 

Following  the  hearing,  the 
District  Court  filed  an  order 
stating  that  on  the  basis  of  the  ad- 
missible evidence  presented  “the 
motions  for  leave  to  interview 
jurors  or  for  an  evidentiary  hear- 
ing at  which  jurors  would  be 
witnesses  [are]  not  required  or  ap- 
propriate." The  court  also  denied 
the  motion  for  a new  trial. 

“One  Big  Party” 

While  the  appeal  of  this  case 
was  pending  before  the  Eleventh 
Circuit,  the  defendants  filed 
another  motion  for  a new  trial 
based  on  additional  evidence  of 
jury  misconduct.  In  another  af- 
fidavit. Tanner’s  attorney  stated 
that  he  received  an  unsolicited 
visit  at  home  from  a second  juror. 
Daniel  Hardy.  Despite  the 
District  Court's  order  denying 
permission  to  interview  jurors, 
two  days  after  Hardy’s  visit  Tan- 
ner’s  attorney  arranged  for 
Hardy  to  be  interviewed  by  two 
private  investigators.  The  inters 
view  was  transcribed,  sworn  toby 
the  juror  and  attached  to  the  new 
trial  motion. 

In  that  interview.  Hardy  stated 
that  he  “felt  like. . .the  jury  was 
one  big  party.”  Seven  of  the 
jurors.  Hardy  indicated,  drank 
alcohol  during  the  noon  recess. 
Four  jurors,  including  Hardy, 
consumed  “a  pitcher  to  three 


Judge  Sessions  to  find  FBI 
with  a new  international  look 


To  those  of  us  of  a certain  age, 
the  name  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
springs  immediately  to  mind 
when  the  FBI  is  mentioned.  But 


Burden's 

mk 

Ordway  P.  Burden 


the  old  G-man  would  scarcely 
recognize  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  that  Judge  William 
S.  Sessions  will  take  over  shortly. 
Today's  FBI  is  moving  steadily 
into  the  arena  of  international 
criminal  investigations,  accord- 
ing to  the  man  who  has  been  act- 
ing director  of  the  agency  for  the 
past  several  months,  John  E. 
Otto. 

“In  terms  of  white-collar  crime, 
organized  crime,  narcotics  traffic 
and  terrorism,  all  of  which  are  in- 
ternational. the  FBI  that  I joined 
in  1964  is  not  the  FBI  of  t^ay,” 
said  Otto,  who  took  temporary 
command  of  the  Bureau  in 
January  when  William  H. 
Webster  left  to  become  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence.  Otto  also 
predicted  that  the  FBI’s  role  on 
the  international  scene  will  grow 
in  the  coming  years. 


The  Bureau  began  going  inter- 
national after  legislation  passed 
in  1984  and  1986  authorized  the 
expansion  of  its  jurisdiction  out- 
side the  U.S..  provided  that 
foreign  governments  acquiesce. 
“If  the  foreign  government 
doesn’t  agree,”  said  Otto,  “then 
of  course  the  United  States  is  not 
going  to  impose  its  will  by  going 
into  some  sovereign  state  and 
start  to  conduct  investigations. 
At  least  we’re  not  prepared  to  do 
that  under  most  circumstances." 

As  examples,  Otto  cited  cooper- 
ation with  Italian  authorities  in 
investigating  organized  crime 
and  drug  trafficking,  and  with 
Colombian  police  in  battling 
drugs  (until  that  nation’s  courts 
ruled  an  extradition  treaty  with 
the  U.S.  to  be  illegal).  The  FBI  is 
working  closely  in  foreign  in- 
vestigations with  such  agencies 
and  groups  as  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration,  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  Interpol  and  the  CIA.  In 
part  because  Judge  Webster,  the 
former  FBI  chief,  now  heads  the 
CIA.  *’our  relationship  with  the 
CIA  is  better  than  it  has  ever 
been,”  Otto  said. 

The  acting. FBI  Director  had 
high  praise  for  both  Judge 
Webster  and  his  successor.  Judge 
Sessions.  At  this  writing.  Ses- 


sions had  not  been  sworn  in  as 
FBI  Director  because  of  illness. 
But  when  he  does  assume  the 
post,  Otto  said,  he  can  be  ex- 
pected to  do  an  outstanding  job. 
“From  what  I’ve  seen  so  far,  he 
will  get  right  into  the  Bureau  with 
his  feet  on  the  ground  running,” 
Otto  said. 

Sessions,  who  was  confirmed 
unanimously  by  the  Senate,  is  a 
former  chief  Federal  judge  and 
U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Western 
District  of  Texas.  Otto  said  it  ap- 
pears likely  that  Sessions  will 
continue  the  FBI's  emphasis  on 
terrorism,  white-collar  crime, 
organized  crime  (including  nar- 
cotics enforcement)  and  foreign 
counterintelligence.  “Not  that 
he’s  locked  into  what  we’re  doing 
now,”  Otto  said,  “but  there's  no 
present  indication  that  he’s  going 
to  come  in  with  a new-broom- 
sweeps-clean  approach.” 

• 

The  National  Law  Enforcement 
Council  stood  foursquare  behind 
Judge  Robert  H.  Bork  in  his 
travail  in  the  Senate.  Ten 
members  of  the  NLEC.  which  is 
an  umbrella  organization  of  15  of 
the  largest  law  enforcement 
associations  in  the  country, 
testified  in  support  of  Judge 
Bork’s  failed  nomination  for  a 
Continued  on  Page  6 


pitchers  of  beer  among  them  granted  certiorari  to  consider 
during  various  recesses.  Of  the  whether  the  District  Court  was  re- 
three  other  jurors  who  were  al-  quired  to  hold  an  evidentiary 
leged  to  have  consumed  alcohol,  .-hearing,  including  juror 
Hardy  stated  that  on  several  oc-  testimony,  on  juror  use  of  alcohol 
casions  he  observed  two  jurors  and  drugs  during  the  trial 
having  one  or  two  mixed  drinks 

during  the  lunch  recess,  and  one  Jury  Room  Is  Sacrosanct 
other  juror,  who  was  also  the  fore-  Writing  for  a divided  Court, 

person,  having  a liter  of  wine  on  Justice  Sandra  Day  O'Connor 
each  of  three  occasions.  began  by  noting  that  “the  near- 

Nor  did  the  party  mood  stop  universal  and  firmly  established 
there,  according  to  Hardy.  On  a common-law  rule  in  the  United 
regular  basis  during  the  trial,  he  States  flatly  prohibit(s)  the  ad- 
said,  he  and  three  other  jurors  mission  of  juror  testimony  to  im- 
smoked  marijuana.  Moreover,  peach  a jury  verdict."  Excep- 
Hardy  stated,  during  the  trial  he  tions  to  this  common-law  rule, 
observed  one  juror  ingest  cocaine  O’Connor  noted,  were  recognized 
five  times  and  another  juror  in-  only  in  situations  in  which  an  ”ex- 
gest  cocaine  two  or  three  times,  traneous  influence”  was  alleged 
One  juror  sold  a quarter-pound  of  to  have  affected  the  jury.  In  situa- 
marijuana  toanother  juror  during  tions  that  did  not  fall  into  this  ex- 
the  trial,  and  took  marijuana,  co-  ception  for  “extraneous"  (i.e.,  ex- 
caine  and  drug  paraphernalia  into  ternal)  influence,  however,  the 
the  courthouse.  Hardy  noted  that  Court  adhered  to  the  common-law 
some  of  the  jurors  were  falling  rule  against  admitting  juror 
asleep  during  the  trial,  and  that  testimony  to  impeach  a verdict, 
one  of  the  jurors  described  Lower  courts  used  this  exter- 
himself  to  Hardy  as  “flying.”  nalinternal  distinction  to  iden- 
Before  visiting  Tanner's  at-  tify thoseinstancesinwhichjuror 
torney.  Hardy  said,  no  one  had  testimony  impeaching  a verdict 
contacted  him  concerning  the  would  be  admissible.  The  distine- 
jury’s  conduct,  and  he  had  not  tion  was  not  based  on  whether  the 
been  offered  anything  in  return  juror  was  literally  inside  or  out- 
for  his  statement.  Hardy  said  side  the  jury  room  when  the  al- 
thathecameforward"toclearmy  leged  irregularity  took  place, 
conscience’’  and  because  “I  Rather,  the  distinction  was  based 
felt.  ..  that  the  people  on  the  jury  on  the  nature  of  the  allegation, 
didn’t  have  no  business  being  on  “Clearly  a rigid  distinction  based 
the  jury.  I felt. . .that  Mr.  Tanner  only  on  whether  the  event  took 
should  have  a better  opportunity  place  inside  or  outside  the  jury 
to  get  somebody  that  would  room  would  have  been  quite  un- 
review the  facts  right.”  helpful,  ’’wrote  Justice  O’Connor. 

The  District  Court,  stating  that  “For  example,  under  a distinction 
the  motions  “contain  supplemen-  based  on  location  a juror  could 
tal  allegations  which  differ  quan-  not  testify  concerning  a 
titatively  but  not  qualitatively  newspaper  read  inside  the  jury 
from  those  in  the  April  motions.”  room.  Instead,  of  course,  this  has 
denied  the  petitioners’  motion  for  been  considered  an  external  in- 
a new  trial.  fluence  about  which  juror  testi- 

The  United  States  Court  of  Ap-  mony  is  admissible.  See  United 
peals  for  the  Eleventh  Circuit  af-  States  v.  Thomas,  463  F.  2d  1061 
firmed.  772  F.  2d  766  (1986).  The  (CA7  1972).  Similarly,  under  a 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  however.  Continued  on  Page  6 
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Locals  bear  drug-war  load; 
critics  rip  ‘sham’  crusade 


Something 
to  flap  about 


A crowd  of  “flappers”  gather  to  greet  the  nearly  1.000  guests  who 
attended  the  Oct.  28  benefit  in  Washington.  O.C..  for  the  planned 
National  Law  Enforcement  Memorial.  The  event,  sponsored  by  a grant 
from  the  PeaceLew  Foundation,  featured  a screening  of  the  hit  movie 
“The  Untouchables”  and  a visit  from  special  guest  Mickey  Spitlane. 


Supreme  Court  Briefs: 


Tippling  the  scales  of  justice 


Continued  from  Page  5 
rigid  locational  distinction  jurors 
could  be  regularly  required  to 
testify  after  the  verdict  as  to 
whether  they  heard  and  com- 
prehended the  judge's  instruc- 
tions, since  the  charge  to  the  jury 
takes  place  outside  the  jury 
room." 

Most  significant  for  the  present 
case,  in  Justice  O’Connor’s  view, 
is  the  fact  that  the  lower  Federal 
courts  have  treated  allegations  of 
the  physical  or  mental  incompe- 
tence of  a juror  as  “internal" 
rather  than  “external"  matters. 
For  example,  in  United  States  v. 
Dioguardi,  492  F.  2d  70  (CA2 
1974),  the  defendant  received  a 
letter  from  one  of  the  jurors  soon 
after  the  trial,  in  which  the  juror 
explained  that  she  had  “eyes  and 
ears  that.  . .see  things  before 
(they)  happen"  but  that  her  eyes 
"are  only  partly  open"  because  “a 
curse  was  put  upon  them  some 
years  ago."  Armed  with  this  let- 
ter end  the  opinions  of  seven 
psychiatrists  that  the  letter  sug- 
gested that  the  juror  was  suffer- 
ing from  a psychological  disorder. 
Dioguerdi  sought  a new  trial  or.  in 
the  alternative,  an  evidentiary 
hearing  on  the  juror’s  com- 
petence. The  District  Court 
denied  the  motion  and  the  Court 
of  Appeals  affirmed. 

Substantial  policy  considera- 
tions support  the  common-law 
rule  against  the  admission  of  jury 
testimony  to  impeach  a verdict. 
As  early  as  1916.  the  Supreme 
Court  explained  the  necessity  of 
shielding  jury  deliberations  from 
public  scrutiny: 

"(L)et  it  once  be  established 
that  verdicts  solemnly  made  and 
publicly  returned  into  court  can 
be  attacked  and  set  aside  on  the 
testimony  of  those  who  took  part 
in  their  publication  and  all  ver- 
dicts could  be,  and  many  would 
be.  followed  by  an  inquiry  in  the 


hope  of  discovering  something 
which  might  invalidate  the  find- 
ing. Jurors  would  be  harassed  and 
beset  by  the  defeated  party  in  an 
effort  to  secure  from  them  evi- 
dence of  facts  which  might 
establish  misconduct  sufficient 
to  set  aside  a verdict.  If  evidence 
thus  secured  could  be  thus  used, 
the  result  would  be  to  make  what 
was  intended  to  be  a private 
deliberation,  the  constant  subject 
of  public  investigation  — to  the 
destruction  of  all  frankness  and 
freedom  of  discussion  and  con- 
ference." McDonald  v.  Pless,  238 
U.S..  at  267-268. 


The  Federal  Rule 

Federal  Rule  of  Evidence  606(b) 
is  grounded  in  the  common-law 
rule  against  admission  of  jury 
testimony  to  impeach  a verdict 
and  the  exception  for  juror 
testimony  relating  to  extraneous 
influences.  The  rule  states: 

"Upon  an  inquiry  into  the 
validity  of  a verdict  or  indirect- 
ment,  a juror  may  not  testify  as  to 
any  matter  or  statement  occur- 
ring during  the  course  of  the 
jury’s  deliberations  or  to  the  ef- 
fect of  anything  upon  his  or  any 
other  juror’s  mind  or  emotions  as 
influencing  him  to  assent  to  or 
dissent  from  the  verdict  or  indict- 
ment or  indictment  or  concerning 
his  mental  processes  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  except  that  a juror 
may  testify  on  the  question 
whether  extraneous  prejudicial 
information  was  improperly 
brought  to  the  jury’s  attention  or 
whether  any  outside  influence 
was  improperly  brought  to  bear 
upon  any  juror.  Nor  may  his  af- 
fidavit or  evidence  of  any  state- 
ment by  him  concerning  a matter 
about  which  he  would  be  pre- 
cluded from  testifying  be  received 
for  these  purposes." 

Reviewing  the  wording  of  the 


Federal  rule,  and  with  the 
common-law  history  in  mind. 
Justice  O’Connor  ruled  against 
the  defendants. 

"(L)ong-recognized  and  very 
substantial  concerns  support  the 
protection  of  jury  deliberation 
from  intrusive  inquiry."  Justice 
O’Connor  wrote.  "(The  defen- 
dants'] Sixth  Amendment  in- 
terests in  an  unimpaired  jury,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  protected  by 
several  aspects  of  the  trial  pro- 
cess. The  suitability  of  an  in- 
dividual for  the  responsibility  of 
jury  service,  of  course,  is  exam- 
ined during  voir  dire.  Moreover, 
during  the  trial  the  jury  is  obser- 
vable by  the  court,  by  counsel, 
and  by  court  personnel.  . . . 
(JJurors  are  observable  by  each 
other,  and  may  report  inap- 
propriate juror  behavior  to  the 
court  before  they  render  a 
verdict.  . . . Finally,  after  the  trial 
a party  may  seek  to  impeach  the 
verdict  by  nonjuror  evidence  of 
misconduct.  . . . Indeed,  in  this 
case  the  District  Court  held  an 
evidentiary  hearing  giving  peti- 
tioners ample  opportunity  to  pro- 
duce nonjuror  evidence  suppor- 
ting their  allegations." 

In  this  light.  Justice  O'Connor 
and  the  Court  majority  con- 
cluded, “the  District  Court  did 
not  err  in  deciding,  based  on  the 
inadmissibility  of  juror 
testimony  and  the  clear  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  nonjuror  evidence 
offered  by  (the  defendants]  that 
an  additional  post-verdict  eviden- 
tiary hearing  was  unnecessary.” 

(Tanner  and  Conover  v.  United 
States,  No.  86-177,  case  decided 
June  22.  1987.) 

Jonah  Triebwasser  is  a former 
police  officer  and  investigator 
who  is  now  a trial  attorney  in 
government  pracfice.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Bar  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 
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cies  in  fiscal  year  1986  spent  $4.9 
billion  is  pretty  outstanding.  It's 
astonishing.  That's  almost  one 
out  of  every  five  or  six  dollars  just 
on  enforcing  drug  laws.” 

Critics  of  the  anti-drug  effort, 
meanwhile,  have  charged  that  one 
year  after  President  Reagan 
declared  a "national  crusade" 
against  narcotics.”  the  effort  is 
largely  "a  sham"  riddled  with  un- 
fulfilled promises  and  unforeseen 
consequences. 

The  war  on  drugs,  they  say.  is 
being  hampered  by  a lack  of  coor- 
dination and  the  failure  of  the  Ad- 
ministration to  follow  up  on  pro- 
posals. 

In  addition,  some  say,  the  drug 
war  has  led  to  a surge  of  new  of- 
fenders in  the  Federal  prisons,  for 
which  the  system  was  woefully 
unprepared.  The  Federal  prisons 
are  now  operating  at  160  percent 
of  the  28.000-inmate  capacity. 

Federal  officials  are  said  to  be 
concerned  that  the  jammed 
prisons  could  hamper  hurt  en- 
forcement activities  by  causing  a 
backup  in  the  judicial  system  and 
a fostering  a reluctance  on  the 
part  of  judges  to  send  convicts  to 
prisons. 

It  was  also  charged  that  the 
Justice  Department  has  failed  to 
set  up  the  24  task  forces  to  fight 
crack  that  Attorney  General  Ed- 
win Meese  3d  announced  last 
year.  Furthermore,  the  critics 
assert,  the  National  Drug  Policy 
Board,  headed  by  Meese,  has  been 
unable  to  resolve  interagency  con- 
flicts that  have  limited  the  impact 
of  some  programs. 

The  latest  wave  of  criticism 
directed  at  the  drug  war  stems  in 
part  from  key  members  of  Con- 
gress. who  charge  that  less  than 


three  months  after  the  President 
signed  a bill  authorizing  $1.7 
billion  in  new  money  for  anti-drug 
programs  in  1987.  the  White 
House  proposed  cutbacks  in  fun- 
ding for  treatment,  education  and 
local  law  enforcement  in  1988. 

Rep.  Charles  B.  Rangel,  a New 
York  Democrat  who  heads  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Nar- 
cotics Abuse  and  Control,  called 
the  funding  cuts  an  insult  and 
said  they  "seriously  call  into 
question  the  Administration  com- 
mitment to  an  effective  national 
drug  abuse  strategy." 

Pa.  task  force  urges 
wider  access  to 
mental-health  files 

Continued  from  Page  3 
tions  to  this  rule  include:  com- 
munication with  a patient’s  fami- 
ly when  “reasonably  required  for 
treatment  purposes";  access  to 
records  as  required  by  the  Federal 
Protection  and  Advocacy  for 
Mentally  111  Individuals  Act  of 
1986.  and  the  release  of  informa- 
tion requested  by  a law  enforce- 
ment officer  if  the  director  of  the 
health-care  facility  in  question 
believes  that  imminent  harm 
would  come  to  an  individual  or  the 
community  if  the  information  is 
not  immediately  provided. 

Health  care  personnel  would 
also  be  allowed,  under  the  pro- 
posal. to  warn  persons  whom  the 
patient  has  threatened  with 
serious  bodily  harm,  and  to  notify 
police  if  the  case  worker  believes 
the  patient  is  capable  of  carrying 
out  the  threat.  Health-care  per- 
sonnel must  notify  police  when  a 
patient  has  threatened  the  public 
safety  and  it  is  believed  the  pa- 
tient will  carry  out  the  threat. 


Burden:  Law  enforcement 
stands  tall  for  Judge  Bork 


Continued  from  Page  5 

seat  on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

As  NLEC  chairman,  I told  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  I 
was  confident  that  the  over- 
whelming maj  ority  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  person- 
nel endorsed  Judge  Bork  without 
qualification.  “Those  of  us  in  law 
enforcement,  and  those  of  us  sup- 
porting law  enforcement,  know 
that  this  man  would  interpret  the 
laws  of  our  land  evenly  and  equal- 
ly for  all  citizens."  I testified.  "He 
would  thereby  provide  the  law  en- 
forcement officer  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  laws  mean  what 
they  say  and  not  what  an  ‘ac- 
tivist’ judge  might  personally 
decide  just  to  accommodate  his  or 
her  personal  philosophy  of  social 
justice  or  government  policy." 

Donald  Baldwin,  the  executive 
director  of  NLEC,  told  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  “We  would 
not  survive  as  a free  nation  if  we 
were  to  give  in  to  some  of  the 
critics  of  Judge  Bork  who  ad- 
vocate a nation  governed  by  men 
and  not  by  laws.” 

Baldwin  added;  "As  law  en- 
forcement officers,  our  members 


are  sworn  to  uphold  the  law.  The 
Judge  Borks  of  the  country  must 
be  counted  on  to  interpret  the 
laws  as  they  were  written,  and  as 
they  were  intended,  not  according 
to  the  personal  predilection  of  a 
judge." 

Also  endorsing  Judge  Bork 
with  strong  statements  were 
NLEC  members  representing  the 
International  Narcotics  Enforce- 
ment Officers  Association,  the 
National  Sheriffs'  Association, 
the  Victims  Assistance  Legal 
Organization,  the  Federal 
Criminal  Investigators  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Troopers  Coali- 
tion, the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police,  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police,  and  the 
National  District  Attorneys 
Association. 

Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assis- 
tance Foundation  and  chairman 
of  the  National  Law  Enforcement 
Council  He  welcomes  correspon- 
dence to  his  office  at  661  Colonial 
Blvd.,  Washington  Township, 
Westwood  P.  O.,  NJ  07675. 
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Doing  some  ‘real  police  work 


In  Aurora 

By  Jan  Mickish 

Police  officers  in  Aurora.  Colo., 
a city  of  233.000.  were  tired  of 
returning  to  the  same  warring 
households  over  and  over.  Before 
November  of  1986.  domestic 
violence  was  tantamount  to 
frustration  and  anger  for  police. 

Officers  felt  frustrated  at  the 
unwritten  policy  discouraging  ar- 
rest unless  there  were  severe  in- 
juries. Even  when  they  did  arrest, 
officers  often  felt  angry  that  the 
assailant  was  back  home  harass- 
ing the  victim/witness  before  the 
officers  even  finished  their  paper- 
work at  the  station. 

Added  to  that  was  the  helpless- 
ness they  felt  when  the  case 
reached  the  prosecutor,  who  drop- 
ped the  case  90  percent  of  the 
time.  Judges  threw  more  fuel  on 
the  fires  by  giving  the  assailant  a 
mere  slap  on  the  wrist  — if  that 
assailant  was  one  of  the  unlucky 
few  who  ever  got  to  court. 

Inevitably,  another  desperate 
caU  from  the  victim  or  a neighbor 
would  bring  the  APD  back  to  face 
the  same  domestic  scene. 
Laughing  at  the  lack  of  teeth  in 
the  system,  the  assailant  let  the 
officers  know  of  his  contempt  for 
their  interference  and  that  he  was 
virtually  immune  from  the  law. 

Everyone  hated  domestics. 

• 

Officers  at  the  APD  decided 
that  this  pattern  had  to  change. 

A change  came  when  Officer 
John  Brungardt  decided  he  had 
had  enough.  Brungardt  had  an 
idea  about  doing  something  with 
domestics  that  resembled  "real 
police  work"  rather  than  media- 
tion on  the  installment  plan. 

If  officers  could  go  to  a 
domestic,  arrest  the  suspect  (if 
probable  cause  was  present),  put 
him  in  jail  for  the  night  and  have 
an  arraignment  the  next  day, 
many  police  problems  would  be 
solved.  Brungardt  talked  to 
fellow  officers  as  well  as 
superiors.  Initially,  more  support 
came  from  fellow  street  officers, 
who  went  to  domestics  every  day, 
than  from  the  administration. 
But  Brungardt  knew  that  his  idea 
would  work.  He  kept  pushing. 

At  length,  his  boss  told  him  to 
contact  the  Gateway  Battered 
Women’s  Shelter.  That  agency 
was  already  organizing  criminal 
justice  and  mental  health  profes- 
sionals at  all  levels  to  develop  ef- 
fective responses  to  domestic 
violence  in  the  county’s  11 
jurisdictions. 

All  Angles  at  Once 

It  took  only  a few  lively 
meetings  before  the  task  force 
began  to  focus  on  changing 
Aurora’s  policies  and  procedures 
from  all  directions  at  once.  All 
personnel  in  the  police  depart- 
ment, city  attorney’s  office,  the 
court  and  probation,  as  well  as 
therapists  from  local  mental 
health  agencies,  were  invited  to 
participate.  The  task  force 
wanted  a program  that  worked, 
one  that  took  into  account  the 
needs  and  concerns  at  every  level. 

Brungardt  and  this  writer,  who 
is  coordinator  of  the  criminal 
justice  project  at  Gateway. 


‘everyone  hated  domestics’ 


worked  long  hours  separately  and 
as  a team  to  coordinate  the 
massive  amount  of  work  that  had 
to  be  done. 

A change  or  modification  in  one 
part  of  the  system  would  in- 
variably require  change  in 
another  part.  In  order  to  make 
sure  the  program  would  run 
smoothly.  Brungardt  and  I con- 
tacted key  people  inside  and  out- 
side the  system  almost  daily  to 


exchange  feedback  about  how  the 
program  would  work  at  every 
level.  This  was.  and  remains,  a 
continuous  process  of  modifica- 
tion and  feedback,  modification 
and  feedback. 

One  of  the  first  issues  to  emerge 
was  jail  overcrowding.  How  could 
officers  arrest  suspects  and  hold 
them  if  the  jail  was  already  over- 
crowded? 

It  was  important  to  develop  a 
policy  that  is  flexible  enough  to 
address  jail  space  fluctuations 
without  allowing  wide-open  of- 
ficer discretion  or  using  it  as  an 
excuse  to  stop  looking  for  more  ef- 
fective solutions.  The  policy  that 
Aurora  developed  is  right  for 
them  at  this  time  in  its  develop- 
ment. It  will  change  as  resources 
become  available,  because  the 
bottom  line  is  to  stop  domestic 
violence. 

Discretion  to  Arrest 

It  was  decided  that  the  policy 
would  allow  officers  to  use  discre- 
tion about  whether  to  arrest.  The 
decision  of  the  officers  would  be 
based  on  training  they  would 
receive  about  the  dynamics  of 
domestic  violence,  as  well  as  some 
fairly  specific  guidelines  concern- 
ing lethality  of  assailants. 
Superiors  and  the  detective  divi- 
sion review  all  paperwork  and 
provide  feedback  to  the  officers  to 
insure  appropriate  interpretation 
and  use  of  the  policy. 

In  all  instances  where  there  is 
probable  cause  to  believe  that 
domestic  violence  has  taken 
place,  officers  may  arrest  and 
hold  the  suspect  until  the  next 
court  date. 

For  relatively  minor,  first-time 
situations,  officers  have  the  op- 
tion of  issuing  a ticket  requiring 
the  suspect  to  appear  in  court  for 
arraignment  the  next  day.  If  the 
situation  is  basically  a shouting 
match  (disturbing  the  peace),  the 
officers  also  have  the  option  of 
giving  a ticket  for  an  arraignment 
date  30  days  thence  (the  standard 
procedure  in  the  past  for  all 
cases). 

By  having  these  options  avail- 
able. officers  can  judge  each  situa- 
tion in  terms  of  the  needs  of  the 
victim/survivor,  the  behavior  of 


the  assailant  and  the  realities  of 
available  jail  space. 

At  the  same  time  as  jail  space 
was  being  assessed,  there  was  an 
investigation  into  the  legal  issues 
related  to  jailing  a suspect  over- 
night. Nearby  Denver  had  taken 
domestic  violence  off  the  bond 
schedule,  which  meant  that  a 
suspect  would  have  to  wait  until 
the  next  day  court  was  in  session 
for  bail  to  be  set  — anywhere  from 


a fe^r  hours  to  three  days,  in  the 
case  of  a long  weekend.  Out  of 
some  5,000  cases  that  had  been 
handled  this  way.  no  one  had 
raised  legal  issues  in  this  area. 

The  task  force  suggested  that 
the  court  go  even  further  than 
Denver  had:  arrest  the  suspect 
where  appropriate,  take  domestic 
violence  off  the  bond  schedule, 
give  the  victim/survivor  a sub- 
poena for  the  arraignment,  con- 
duct the  arraignment  the  next 
day  and  provide  a pretrial  con- 
ference immediately  following  the 
arraignment  if  the  defendant 
pleads  not  guilty. 

Guilty  or  Not  Guilty 

If  the  defendant  pleads  guilty, 
sentencing  takes  place  im- 
mediately after  reviewing  input 
from  the  victim/survivor  and  the 
victim  advocate. 

If  the  defendant  pleads  not  guil- 
ty, the  pretrial  conference  ex- 
plains the  charges  and  options, 
and  the  defendant  is  given 
another  opportunity  to  plead 
again  that  same  day.  with  senten- 
cing following  immediately  in  the 
case  of  a guilty  plea. 

It  is  important  to  note  two 
things.  Prosecutors  received 
training  about  the  dynamics  of 
domestic  violence  and  the  options 
for  victims  and  perpetrators,  as 
well  as  community  resources 
available  to  them.  Further,  the 
pretrial  conference  is  not  plea 
bargaining. 

The  pretrial  conference  pro- 
vides the  defendant  with  informa- 
tion about  the  charges  and  possi- 
ble consequences  of  a guilty  or 
not-guilty  plea.  Charges  are  only 
modified  to  more  accurately 
reflect  new  information  about  the 
incident.  They  are  not  reduced 
merely  to  speed  things  up,  and  are 
not  dropped  at  the  request  of  the 
victim/survivor.  All  cases  con- 
taining a good  police  report  sup- 
porting probable  cause  either 
result  in  a guilty  plea  or  go  to  trial 
within  7 to  10  days. 

Judges  were  also  trained  about 
domestic  violence,  and  their  op- 
tions and  resources.  Defendants 
are  given  jail  time  (any  part  or  all 
of  which  may  be  suspended)  in  ad- 
dition to  probation  that  includes 


attending  treatment  sessions  at  a 
local  mental  health  facility  for  at 
least  six  months  (one  year  is 
preferred).  Sentences  begin  either 
immediately,  in  the  case  of  jail,  or 
within  one  to  seven  days,  in  the 
case  of  therapy. 

Keeping  Officers  Posted 

Within  three  to  seven  days 
after  the  arraignment  or  trial,  of- 
ficers are  notified  about  the 
disposition  of  the  cases  they  have 
personally  handled. 

Officers  now  see  the  conse- 
quences of  their  work:  prosecu- 
tion and  appropriate  sentences 
for  those  they  arrest,  fewer  return 
calls,  and  support  from  other 
parts  of  the  system. 

If  probation  is  violated,  proba- 
tion officers  report  that  fact  im- 
mediately to  the  court.  The  proba- 
tioner is  notified  of  the  revocation 
hearing,  which  is  held  within  30  to 
60  days.  But  because  so  many 
revocations  are  occurring,  the 
court  has  developed  an  in- 
novative idea  to  curb  this  trend. 

As  of  Sept.  14,  1987.  defen- 
dants who  plead  guilty  or  are 
found  guilty  and  placed  on  proba- 
tion are,  at  the  arraignment  or 
trial,  given  a probation  review 
date  30  days  later.  At  that  review, 
the  probationer  must  show  proof, 
through  signed  documents,  that 
he  is  complying  with  treatment 
component  of  his  probation. 

This  hearing  is  held  in  the 


domestic  violence  courtroom  in 
the  presence  of  new  defendants 
being  arraigned  on  domestic 
violence  charges.  After  the  new 
defendants  have  entered  their 
pleas  and  before  those  who  have 
pleaded  guilty  are  sentenced,  the 
review  of  those  on  probation  is 
held.  Judges  have  made  a com- 
mitment to  sentence  probation 
violators  to  some  jail  time  in  order 
to  impress  upon  both  the  violator 
and  those  awaiting  sentencing 
that  the  court  requires  adherence 
to  the  conditions  of  probation.  It 
is  believed  that  this  approach  will 
reduce  the  number  of  violations. 

More  Cases  than  Ever 

From  Nov.  16.  1986,  through 
May  29,  1987,  246  cases  of 
domestic  violence  were  processed 
through  Aurora’s  domestic  vio- 
lence courtroom.  This  is  more 
than  15  times  the  number  of 
domestic  violence  cases  than  had 
previously  been  processed. 

Of  these  cases.  176,  or  69  per- 
cent, pleaded  guilty  at  arraign- 
ment or  at  the  pretrial  conference 
following  arraignment.  Of  the  28 
percent  who  pleaded  not  guilty 
and  went  to  trial,  93  percent  were 
convicted.  The  guilty  rate  far  ex- 
ceeds the  rate  for  any  other  crime. 
Fifty-nine  percent  of  those  who 
pleaded  guilty  or  were  convicted 
were  given  a jail  sentence  or  a 
Continued  on  Page  14 
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Lesce: 


Misconceptions  surround  poiice  stress 


By  Tony  Lesce 

Police  recruiters  may  be  finding  fewer 
recruits  lately,  as  has  happened  in 
Arizona,  partly  because  of  much 
negative  publicity  regarding  police 
stress.  There  is  a widespread  misconcep- 
tion that  police  work  is  necessarily  more 
emotionally  destructive  than  other  oc- 
cupations. There  are  many  related 
generalizations  based  on  few  facts. 

It  used  to  be  thought  that  police  work 
was  physically  dangerous  in  the  extreme. 
With  more  sophistication,  we've  come  to 
realize  that  other  occupations,  such  as 
coal  mining  and  firefighting,  are  more 
hazardous,  and  that  in  fact  there  are  more 
fatalities  per  year  in  certain  high-risk  oc- 
cupations than  there  are  in  the  pob'ce  pro- 
fession. Even  violent  crime  strikes  more 
forcefully  at  certain  other  occupations 
than  at  police.  Gas  station  and  con- 
venience store  clerks  are  assaulted  and 
murdered  more  often  than  police  officers. 

With  the  realization  that  the  physical 
danger  is  not  as  severe  as  once  thought, 
the  emphasis  has  shifted.  Today,  we  hear 
catch  phrases  such  as  "burnout”  and 
"post-shooting  trauma"  applied  to  emo- 
tional stresses  in  police  work. 

Some  of  this  is  due  to  the  romanticized 
views  of  police  work  we  find  in  fiction. 
The  novels  of  Joseph  Wambaugh,  with 


their  intensive  characterizations,  seem  to 
focus  on  emotional  turmoil  rather  than 
the  day-to-day  routine  of  police  work. 
Devallis  Rutledge,  in  his  "Officer  Sur- 
vival Manual"  (Quik-Code  Publications. 
1980),  points  out  that  novelists,  popular 
films  and  television  present  inaccurate 
portrayals  of  police  officers  and  their 
methods,  and  do  so  in  a manner  which  of- 
fers a more  negative  picture  than  the 
facts  justify.  Rutledge  paints  a bitter  pic- 
ture of  stereotyping  of  police  officers  in 
these  popularizations.  He  complains, 
quite  justifiably,  that  small-town  cops 
come  out  as  ignorant  brutes,  while  big- 
city  cops  are  stereotyped  as  alcoholics 
and  emotional  cripples. 

Another  reason  for  the  misleading  pic- 
ture is  overgeneralization  from  few  facts 
and  cases.  A psychologist  who  special- 
izes in  treating  police  officers  for  "post- 
shooting  trauma"  and  other  emotional 
problems  will  have  a negative  view  of  the 
police  lifestyle.  This  view  will  tend  to 
overshadow  and  color  articles  he  writes 
on  the  subject.  It’s  easy  to  over- 
generalize, especially  in  the  behavioral 
sciences,  because  here  we  deal  with  in- 
tangibles. 

It's  meaningful,  in  discussing  police 
stress  and  life  experiences,  to  relate  them 
to  the  experiences  of  other  groups.  Do 


Other  \bices 


A sampling  of  editorial  views  on  criminal  justiceissues  from  the  nation's  newspapers. 

A disgraceful  snub  to  a fine  cop 

"From  time  to  time,  the  Washington  administration  goes  to  its  tool  shed,  selects  a 
large  hammer  and  bangs  itself  on  the  head.  The  latest  self-inflicted  battering  is  the 
omission  of  John  Jemilo.  first  deputy  police  superintendent,  from  the  Chicago  Police 
Board's  list  of  nominees  to  succeed  retiring  Supt.  Fred  Rice.  Mr.  Jemilo  has  been  se- 
cond in  command  for  four  years  and  has  an  exemplary  35-year  record  of  service.  This 
administration  can  have  no  creditable  reason  for  ignoring  him.  The  approved  finalists 
are  Deputy  Supt.  Rudolph  Nimocks,  Deputy  Supt.  Matt  Rodriguez  and  Deputy  Chief 
of  Patrol  Leroy  Martin.  Mr.  Nimocks  and  Mr.  Martin  are  black;  Mr.  Rodriguez  has  a 
Spanish  surname.  Without  explanation.  Mayor  Washington's  Police  Board  passed 
over  Mr.  Jemilo.  a white  candidate  of  outstanding  qualifications,  in  favor  of  Mr.  Mar- 
tin. a much  lower-ranking  black  officer.  Anti-administration  spokesmen  in  the  City 
Council  of  course  took  up  the  'anti-white'  cry,  but  this  time  they  are  not  manufactur- 
ing an  issue.  It  is  real  and  painful.  The  point  is  not  that  Mr.  Jemilo  automatically 
should  have  succeeded  to  the  superintendent's  post.  Most  observers,  no  doubt  in- 
cluding him,  assume  that  the  job  will  go  to  Mr.  Nimocks.  who  is  splendidly  qualified. 
What  hurts  is  that  [the]  Police  Board  refused  Mr.  Jemilo  even  the  courtesy  of  a 
nomination.  The  effect  of  this  unexplained  brushoff  was  to  humiliate  an  excellent  of- 
ficer. This  snub  would  certainly  spark  an  uproar  if  the  racial  roles  were  reversed. 
Either  way.  the  action  is  contemptible.  It  has  inflamed  again  the  issue  of  racism, 
divided  the  city  and  the  police  force,  and  called  into  question  either  the  good  faith  or 
the  competence  of  everyone  who  took  part  in  this  decision.” 

— The  Chicago  Tribune 
Oct.  17.  1987 

The  Goetz  call:  next  case,  please 

"Far  too  much  has  been  made  of  Bernhard  Goetz  for  far  too  long.  Ideologues  have 
been  exploiting  the  case  of  the  scrawny  electronics  specialist  ever  since  he  shot  four 
black  youths  aboard  an  IRT  train  in  1984.  Perhaps  with  yesterday's  sentencing  in 
Manhattan  the  sensationalizing  will  abate  at  last.  The  exploiters  offered  a choice  of 
cartoons:  He  was  the  Subway  Vigilante,  who  was  right  to  have  fired  his  .38-caliber 
Smith  & Wesson  at  the  four  teenagers  he  said  had  threatened  him.  Or  he  was  the 
Closet  Urban  Redneck  White  Racist  — not  only  packing  an  unlicensed  pistol  but 
blasting  away  in  a rage  that  shattered  the  city's  racial  equanimity.  With  this 
overheated  debate  as  backdrop,  the  sentencing  of  Goetz  was  something  Solomon 
himself  might  have  preferred  to  duck.  But  Acting  State  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Stephen  Crane  had  no  such  option.  His  sentence:  six  months  in  jail,  five  years'  proba- 
tion. a $5,000  fine,  mandatory  psychiatric  treatment  and  280  hours  of  coqimunity  ser- 
vice. A lesser  sentence  would  have  sent  a wrong  signal  about  carrying  an  unlicensed 
gun,  which  after  all  is  a felony.  A harsher  one  would  also  have  been  unjust.  In  short,  a 
Solomon-like  decision.” 

— New  York  Newsday 
Oct.  20.  1987 


other  occupational  groups  have  similar 
negative  experiences?  How  do  police  of- 
ficers compare  to  civilians  in  health  and 
and  stress  coping?  Information  from  a 
number  of  different  sources  suggests 
that  police  officers  are  not  uniquely  vic- 
timized. 

While  it’s  true  that  police  officers  suf- 
fer job  stress,  much  of  it  is  similar  to  that 
suffered  by  civilians.  Some  civilians  suf- 
fer more,  and  show  more  severe  effects. 
We  see  this  in  suicide  statistics,  which 
reveal  other  occupational  groups  with 
higher  suicide  rates  than  police.  This  has 
been  true  through  the  years. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  Vital  Statistics,  as  long  ago  as 
1950.  both  mechanical  and  outdoor 
laborers  had  higher  suicide  rates  than 
police  officers.  More  recently,  we’ve  seen 
that  some  health  care  professionals,  such 
as  dentists  and  psychiatrists,  have  ex- 
tremely high  suicide  rates. 

Many  of  the  stresses  police  suffer  are 
the  same  or  less  than  those  suffered  by 
others,  such  as  paramedics.  Rutledge 
points  out  that  doctors  and  nurses  see 
more  mangled  bodies  each  year  than  do 
most  officers,  and  that  medical  ex- 
aminers see  corpses  in  their  daily  work. 

The  medical  field  is  heavy  with  stress. 
Michael  Medved  points  out  in  his  book 
"Hospital"  that  36  percent  of  one  group 
of  doctors  used  psychotropic  drugs,  and 
he  cites  a study  that  revealed  that 
47  percent  of  physicians  in  another 
group  considered  their  marriages  un- 
satisfactory. The  suicide  rate  for  doctors 
is  high,  with  at  least  100  American 
doctors  killing  themselves  each  year, 
a number  higher  than  the  number  of 
police  officers  feloniously  killed  each 
year  since  1980. 


Experiencing  stress  is  one  aspect.  How 
well  police  officers  cope  with  it  is  the 
other  significant  point.  There's  evidence 
to  show  that  police  are  better  able  to  cope 
with  life  stress  than  civilians.  Health  Ad- 
vancement Services  Inc.,  of  Tempe, 
Ariz.,  provides  health  assessments  and 
screening  programs  for  the  personnel  of 
public  and  private  agencies  and  com- 
panies. In  so  doing,  Health  Advance- 
ment Services  has  accumulated  statis- 
tics relating  to  health  status  and  stress 
coping  of  large  numbers  of  civilians  and 
police  officers.  The  figures  show  a mixed 
picture,  because  police  officers  show 
more  signs  of  stress  than  civilians  in  cer- 
tain ways,  and  fewer  in  others. 

Smoking,  seen  by  some  as  a response  to 
stress,  is  found  among  24  percent  of  the 
civilians  studies,  and  29  percent  of  the 
police.  Three  percent  of  the  civilians  ad- 
mit possible  problems  with  alcohol,  as  do 
two  percent  of  the  police.  Abnormal  liver 
function,  which  is  associated  with  alcohol 
consumption,  exists  in  14  percent  of  the 
civilians  studied  and  in  26  percent  of  the 
police.  These  are  the  only  areas  in  which 
police  officers  seem  to  display  more  of  the 
effects  of  stress  than  do  civilians.  There 
are  other  areas  in  which  officers  seem  to 
do  better  than  civilians. 

Only  8 percent  of  the  police  officers 
studi^  had  elevated  blood  pressure,  con- 
trasted with  15  percent  of  the  civilians. 
In  terms  of  direct  experience  with  stress, 
25  percent  of  the  civilians  reported  ex- 
cessive life-change  events,  such  as  deaths 
in  the  family,  job  changes  or  recent  il- 
lnesses. Only  eight  percent  of  the  officers 
Continued  on  Page  12 

Tony  Lesce  is  a Tempe,  Ariz.,  writer  on 
police  and  firearms  topics. 


Letters 


To  the  editor: 

I read  with  some  concern  the  article  by 
Christopher  Cooper  (Sept.  8.  1987)  en- 
titled "Policing  Loses  in  an  Era  of  No 
Military  Draft.”  I believe  the  future  of 
law  enforcement  — a field  that  is  losing 
its  heavy  concentration  of  military 
veterans  — is  not  as  bleak  as  Mr.  Cooper 
leads  his  readers  to  think. 

I readily  acknowledge  the  tremendous 
positive  input  that  persons  with  military 
technical  knowledge  and  experience  have 
and  will  continue  to  offer  to  law  enforce- 
ment. I question,  however,  the  article's 
implication  that  the  future  of  law  enforce- 
ment is,  to  a degree,  in  jeopardy  as  it 
moves  away  from  its  ancestral  roots. 
Law  enforcement  is  a profession  that  is 
coming  into  its  own.  Just  as  they  draw 
expertise  from  the  military,  future  police 
leaders  must  also  draw  expertise  from 
such  areas  as  the  social  sciences, 
organizational  and  personnel  manage- 
ment, as  well  as  specific  criminal  justice- 
related  courses. 

Addressing  directly  Mr.  Cooper’s 
observation  as  to  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  ex-military  personnel  in  polic- 
ing and  its  negative  effects  in  that  field,  I 
point  to  a 1974  Police  Foundation 
publication  entitled  "Women  in  Policing: 
A Manual,"  by  Catherine  Milton  et  al. 
This  report  noted  a study  by  criminol- 
ogists Cohen  and  Chaiken  that  deter- 


mined that  military  service  is  in  no  way 
predictive  of  effective  police  field  perfor- 
mance. The  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Criminal  Justice  Standards  and 
Goals  (arguably  established  to  evaluate 
the  very  police  reaction  of  the  late  1960’s 
noted  by  Mr.  Cooper)  recommends  in 
Standard  13.1  the  active  recruitment  of 
college-educated  personnel,  but 
presented  no  opinion  on  the  active 
recruitment  of  ex-military  persormel. 

I also  express  a difference  of  opinion 
with  the  author  relative  to  the  inability  of 
police  academy  instructors  to  properly 
train  non-military  personnel.  I find  that 
most  police  academies  of  which  I am 
aware  last  at  least  as  long  as  military 
boot  camps,  and  it  is  the  prerogative  and 
challenge  of  academy  instructors  as  to 
what  areas  of  training  they  focus  their  at- 
tention on.  Academy  and  departmental 
discipline  can  go  a long  way  in  correcting 
the  faults  noted  by  the  author. 

As  both  a student  and  practitioner  of 
law  enforcement,  I believe  that  the  pro- 
fession of  policing  has  a bright  and 
challenging  future  — a future  that  must 
draw  expertise  from  many  areas  of  pro- 
fessional concentration  and  not  be  depen- 
dent upon  those  areas  on  which  we  have 
solely  relied  in  the  past. 

PAUL  F.  DUTRA 
Police  Officer 
Warwick,  R.I.,  Police  Department 
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He  has  been  described  as  "outrageous"  — by  sup- 
porters, no  less  — but  it  may  take  just  a touch  of  out- 
rageousness, coupled  with  the  discerning  eye  of  a 
veteran  law  enforcement  intelligence  analyst,  to  let 
organized  criminals  in  Pennsylvania  know  that  the  days 
of  riding  high  on  the  hog  may  soon  be  over. 

He's  Frederick  T Martens,  a former  New  Jersey  State 
Police  lieutenant  with  a solid  reputation  for  creativity,  . 
tenacity  and  insight  when  it  comes  to  dealing  with 
criminals  — particularly  mobsters  and  drug  traffickers. 
And  since  March  1.  Martens  has  been  executive  director 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Crime  Commission,  an  independent 
state  agency  charged  with  investigating  and  exposing 
organized  crime  and  public  corruption. 

The  crime  commission,  createdby  the  state  Legislature 
in  1968,  is  a curious  and,  at  times,  controversial  agency. 
It  has  investigatory  powers,  including  the  power  to  sub- 
poena records  and  conduct  public  or  private  hearings 
that  are  not  bound  by  standard  evidentiary  guidelines. 
However,  the  agency  has  noauthority  toarrest,  indictor 
prosecute,  and  thus  does  not  have  to  produce  its  infor- 
mants as  witnesses  at  trials.  The  crime  commission. 


made  up  of  five  commissioner  and  some  50  investi- 
gators, has  been  derided  as  a "paper  tiger"  and  a "snip- 
and-clip"  operation  because  it  often  relied  on  press  ac- 
counts of  criminal  investigations,  sometimes  repeating 
errors  contained  in  those  accounts.  No  less  a figure  than 
the  state  Attorney  General  has  blasted  the  commission 
publicly  on  occasion,  and  from  time  to  time  has  sought 
to  gain  control  of  the  agency. 

Martens,  whose  20  years  with  the  New  Jersey  State 
Police  included  7 years  in  the  Organized  Crime  In- 
telligence Bureau,  disagrees  sharply  with  those  who 
label  the  commission  a "paper  tiger, " saying  that  such  a 
label  6etra>5  the  ignorance  of  people  who  do  not  under- 
stand the  true  role  of  the  commission.  Nonetheless,  the 
43-year-old  Martens  will  be  looking  to  give  the  tiger  a 
new  set  of  teeth,  through  the  expanded  collection  and 
analysis  of  intelligence  data,  the  development  of  con- 
structive relations  with  the  Legislature  to  facilitate  the 
passage  of  appropriate  laws,  and  aggressively  shining  a 
spotlight  on  mobsters  and  drug  traffickers  throughout 
the  state  to  let  them  know  that  someone  is  scrutinizing 
their  moves. 

W/ien  it  comes  to  drug  enforcement.  Martens  is  as  can- 


did as  he  is  emphatic:  the  efforts  by  this  country  to  stop 
the  flow  of  drugs  have  been  an  abject  failure.  After  more 
than  300 arrests  as  a narcotics  investigator  — including 
one  memora6/e  cocaine  sting  right  in  the  State  Police 
barracks  — Martens  is  not  about  to  suggest  that 
legalization  is  the  answer,  but  he  does  place  a great  deal 
of  emphasis  on  preventive  education,  coupled  with 
selective,  intelligence-based  enforcement  strategies. 

Martens  may  have  a wealth  of  street  smarts  based  on 
his  State  Police  career,  but  he  is  more  than  another 
sfreef-ioise  cop.  His  language  mixes  generous  helpings 
of  street  jargon  and  academic  phrasing  — testimony  to 
the  fact  that  he  has  a bachelor's  degree  and  two  master's 
degrees,  and  is  one  dissertation  short  of  earning  a doc- 
torate os  welL  The  well-written,  well-read  Martens  will 
be  looking  to  bring  the  discipline  of  academic  research  to 
the  crime  commission,  along  with  the  intuifioe 
gambler's  instincts  that  make  a good  police  in- 
vestigator, in  an  effort  to  generate  new  pressure  on 
organized  crime  and  educate  the  public  and  their 
legislators  as  to  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  problem.  His 
methods  may  be  oteu’ed  as  “oti  trageous  " — in  the  better 
sense  of  the  term  — bu  t his  goals  are  as  welt  reasoned  as 
they  are  well  within  reach. 


“We  have  been  an  utter  failure 
in  reducing  the  supply  of 


narcotics  in  this  country. 
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Frederick  7. 

Martens 

Executive  Director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Crime  Commission 
and  nationally-renowned  expert  on 
organized  crime  and  police  intelligence 


Law  Enforcement  News  interview 
by  Robert  McCormack 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  Your  mandate  deals 
with  organized  crime  and  public  corruption.  What  was 
the  environment  like  in  1968  that  would  cause  the 
Legislature  to  create  this  commission? 

MARTENS:  In  1967,  the  Task  Force  Report  on 
Organized  Crime  was  released.  That  report  was  commis- 
sioned by  President  Johnson,  and  one  of  the  recommen- 
dations in  the  Task  Force  Report  was  that  states 
establish  independent  investigatory  bodies  that  would 
look  into  organized  crime  and  official  corruption.  Penn- 
sylvania. as  well  as  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  picked 
up  on  that  recommendation  and  established  crime  com- 
missions. 

LEN:  One  of  the  early  — and  major  — investigations 
that  the  Pennsylvania  Crime  Commission  was  involved 
with,  back  in  the  early  1970's,  was  a major  corruption 
scandal  that  occurred  in  the  Philadelphia  Police  Depart- 
ment. Granted  that  that  was  before  your  time  here,  but 
could  you  go  into  some  of  the  specifics  of  that  investiga- 
tion? 

MARTENS:  To  some  extent,  the  crime  commission 
became  embroiled  at  that  time  in  a political  dispute  with 
the  State  Police  and  the  Philadelphia  Police  Depart- 
ment. It  involved  allegations  of  illegal  wiretapping  by 


members  of  the  State  Police  and  dissident  factions 
within  the  Philadelphia  Police  Department.  The  com- 
mission in  1973  conducted  an  investigation  of  the 
Philadelphia  Police  Department  and  released  a report  in 
1974  that  spoke  about  the  systemic  corruption  that  ex- 
isted within  the  Philadelphia  Police  Department.  To 
quote  from  what  the  crime  commission  had  found  at 
that  time,  “The  commission  found  that  police  corrup- 
tion in  Philadelphia  is  ongoing,  widespread,  systematic 
and  occurring  at  all  levels  of  the  police  department."  At 
that  time,  obviously,  a report  of  that  nature  would  not 
have  been  accepted  too  positively,  particularly  by 
members  of  the  Philadelphia  Police  Department.  It's 
ironic  that  some  13  years  later  we  find  that  those 
statements  that  were  made  in  that  1974  report  have  pro- 
ven to  be  accurate.  Corruption  ti'as  widespread  within 
the  PhilaHelphia  Police  Department,  and  it  was 
systematic,  as  indicated  by  the  conviction  of  the 
number-two  person  within  that  police  department. 
James  Martin.  Fortunately  an  outsider  has  been 
brought  in,  Kevin  Tucker,  and  inroads  are  being  made  to 
resolve  what  the  commission  identified  some  13  years 
ago. 

LEN:  It  took  outside  investigators  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  come  in  and  put  the  pressure  on  the 
Philadelphia  Police  Department  toclean  its  bouse.  Why 
wasn’t  the  Pennsylvania  Crime  Commission  involved  in 
this  in  the  recent  past? 


MARTENS:  I'll  try  to  be  as  politic  as  I can  in  my 
answer.  The  crime  commission  in  '74  had  identified  a 
problem  that  existed.  Identifying  a problem  and  prov- 
ing it  in  a court  of  law  are  two  different  issues.  The  man- 
date of  the  crime  commission  is  an  inquiry  into  organ- 
ized crime  and  political  corruption.  That  does  not  allow 
the  crime  commission  to  bring  cases,  make  cases,  pros- 
ecute cases  of  official  corruption.  All  we  can  do  is  iden- 
tify areas  where  official  corruption  exists.  The  Federal 
Government  obviously  generated  various  probes  into 
the  police  department,  was  able  to  turn  individuals  who 
were  willing  to  testify  against  members  of  the  police 
department,  and  sustained  its  cases  through  electronic 
surveillance.  Pennsylvania,  for  whatever  reasons,  since 
I was  not  here  at  the  crime  commission  at  the  time,  had 
either  made  a conscious  decision  or  perhaps  did  not  even 
make  a decision  on  whether  to  investigate  the  Phila- 
delphia Police  Department  for  corruption. 

That  is  not  unique  to  this  state.  If  we  look  at  our  sister 
states  — for  instance,  in  New  York,  many  of  those  in- 
dictments that  have  been  brought  against  public  of- 
ficials in  the  city  of  New  York  have  been  brought  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Federal  Government  has  at 
its  disposal  legal  tools  that  are  often  much  more  per- 
missive  — for  instance,  their  conspiracy  laws  — than 
you  will  find  at  the  state  level.  I might  also  point  out 
that  back  in  1974  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  did  not  have 
a wiretap  statute.  To  investigate  corruption,  whether  it 
be  police  or  official  corruption,  wiretapping  ca*  electronic 
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for  a mission.  Our 
mission  is  relatively 
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some  repair  in 
certain  areas?  The 
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surveillance  is  a very  critical  element  of  any  investiga- 
tion. Often  times  you've  got  bad  guys  testifying  against 
■■good  guys."  and  without  corroboration  from  wiretaps 
that  testimony  tends  not  to  go  too  far  in  a court  of  law. 
In  Pennsylvania  the  Federal  Government  did  have 
wiretap  authority,  whereas  the  state  government 
didn't.  That  does  not.  of  course,  resolve  the  problem 
that  since  1978  the  state  government  in  Pennsylvania 
has  had  wiretap  authority  and  can  use  wiretaps  to  make 
official  corruption  cases.  But  I was  not  here  at  that  time, 
and  why  those  decisions  were  made  is  beyond  my  pur- 
view. 1 can  only  make  some  guesses. 

Political  winds 

LEN:  If  the  technology  was  there,  then  even  the  crime 
commission  was  created  to  be  apolitical,  one  has  to 
wonder  when  you  have  to  go  to  the  State  Legislature  for 
your  funding  and  for  your  manpower  that  it  hardly 
seems  possible  to  create  a purely  nonpolitical  organiza- 
tion with  any  real  clout.  How  is  the  crime  commission  af- 
fected by  the  politics  of  the  sUte  of  Pennsylvania? 

MARTENS:  No  different  than  any  law  enforcement 
organization  is  affected  in  New  Jersey.  New  York  or  at 
the  Federal  level.  Obviously  political  considerations, 
particularly  when  you’re  talking  about  political 
corruption-type  inquiries,  are  very  important  to  the 
decision-making  of  an  executive  within  the  crime  com- 
mission or  any  other  law  enforcement  agency.  If  you're 
implying  that  the  investigation  of  official  corruption 
would  diminish  our  budget,  then  our  budget  should  pro- 
bably be  four  or  five  times  the  size  it  is,  as  the  commis- 
sion has  not  done  any  extensive  or  intensive  investiga- 
tion of  official  corruption  over  the  past  several  years, 
and  yet  our  budget  has  declined  over  that  period  of  time. 
So  I don’t  think  there’s  a correlation,  as  you  seem  to  be 
suggesting,  between  the  investigation  of  official  corrup- 
tion and  a decrease  in  the  budget.  My  suspicion  is  that 
perhaps  if  we  were  involved  in  the  proactive 
intelligence-gathering  of  both  official  corruption  and 
organized  crime,  and  we  were  able  to  sell  our  product 
and  convince  the  Legislature  and  the  elected  represen- 
tatives that  we  do  have  a serious  organized  crime  prob- 
lem here  in  Pennsylvania,  then  we  would  have  an  in- 
crease in  our  budget.  In  one  sense  I think  it  s almost 
ironic  that  our  budget’s  been  decreasing  and  we  haven’t 
been  doing  official  corruption  investigations. 

LEN:  The  crime  commission  has  come  under  scathing 
attack  by  Pennsylvania  Attorney  General  Leroy  Zim- 
merman, who  suggested  that  the  commission  is  a panel 
without  a purpose  and  is  more  trouble  than  it's  worth. 
He  went  on  to  suggest  that  the  resources  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Crime  Commission,  the  42  or  so  investigators 
that  are  assigned  to  you.  could  probably  be  better  used 
in  the  Attorney  General's  office  or  in  a special  task  force 
on  organized  crime.  How  do  you  view  that  type  of 
criticism? 

MARTENS:  You’re  known  for  asking  the  hard  ques- 
tions. Bob,  and  that's  a question  that  has  been  con- 
fronted both  by  the  commissioners  of  the  crime  commis- 
sion. the  Legislature  here  in  Pennsylvania  and  myself. 


The  Legislature  did  see  fit  to  renew  the  crime  commis- 
sion for  some  10  years,  despite  the  Attorney  General’s 
criticisms  of  the  commission.  I have  examined  the  At- 
torney General’s  criticisms  of  the  commission,  and  in  all 
honesty  I think  that  many  points  he  raised  are  in  some 
respects  accurate.  It’s  probably  impolitic  for  me  to 
make  that  statement,  but  I do  think  that  if  this  crime 
commission’s  role  is  to  make  cases  and  develop  cases  for 
prosecution,  as  was  the  case  in  the  past,  then  yes.  we  are 
duplicative  of  other  law  enforcement  agencies  that  have 
a similar  mandate  — the  Attorney  General  being  one. 
the  State  Police  being  another.  I do  believe  that  the  At- 
torney General  in  his  own  mind  believes  that  if  that  was 
our  role  or  our  purpose,  then  it  could  better  be  served  if 
this  agency  came  under  the  auspices  of  the  Attorney 
General's  office. 

I would  argue  that  that  is  not  our  role  or  our  purpose, 
that  we  are  not  an  institution  that's  faltering  and  look- 
ing for  a mission.  Our  mission  is  relatively  clear.  The 
Legislature  put  forth  that  mission  in  1978.  reaffirmed 
that  mission  in  1986  by  a virtuaUy  unanimous  vote  to 
continue  this  crime  commission  for  some  10  years.  Does 
it  need  some  repair  in  certain  areas?  The  answer  is  yes. 
Can  we  serve  a function,  can  we  serve  a purpose  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania?  I believe  that  we  can 
serve  that  purpose  perhaps  better  as  an  independent, 
non-prosecutorial  body  than  we  would  if  we  were  under 
the  auspices  of  an  enforcement  agency,  whether  it  be  the 
Attorney  General,  the  State  Police  or  whomever. 

Our  role  is  unique  in  terms  of  organized  crime  control. 
We  do  not  have  to  prove  cases  beyond  a reasonable 
doubt.  We  can  make  allegations.  Hopefully  they’ll  be 
supported  by  information,  evidential  in  quality  at  times, 
and  perhaps  not  evidential  at  other  times  - like  we  did 
in  1974  relative  to  police  corruption  in  Philadelphia.  We 
serve  the  Legislature,  we  serve  the  Governor,  we  serve 
the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  by  identifying  and  ex- 


civil  rights  in  a Federal  sense,  so  there  are  options 
available  to  individuals  to  refute  the  allegations  that 
may  exist  within  a report.  I would  hope  that  I have  the 
sensitivity,  and  I’m  sure  the  commissioners  have  the 
sensitivity,  to  those  very  issues,  so  that  we  do  not  abuse 
a legitimate  law  enforcement  agency’s  right  to  inquire 
into  these  various  activities. 

LEN:  You  were  brought  in  to  be  the  commission's  ex- 
ecutive director  primarily  as  a result  of  your  experience 
in  the  New  Jersey  State  Police,  where  your  last  assign- 
ment was  as  supervisor  of  the  Narcotics  Bureau  for  the 
north  region.  You're  also  considered  to  be  one  of  the  ex- 
perts in  the  Northeast,  certainly,  and  perhaps  in  the 
country  relative  to  police  intelligence-gathering.  One  of 
the  operations  that  you  were  involved  in  was  a major 
organized  crime  investigation  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state.  Can  you  go  into  some  detail  on  that  to  perhaps 
serve  as  an  example  of  your  background  in  this  area? 

MARTENS:  Back  in  1974. 1 believe  it  was.  I was  chosen 
by  the  now  Superintendent,  Clinton  Pagano.  and  the 
head  of  the  Intelligence  Section.  Justin  Dintino,  to  work 
with  an  individual  from  north  Jersey  who  subsequently 
has  gone  to  become  the  Police  Chief  of  Paramus.  Joe 
Delaney.  It  involved  the  infiltration  of  the  Gambino 
crime  family  by  Delaney,  who  was  head  of  a narcotics 
task  force  at  the  time.  Delaney  had  been  able  to  in- 
filtrate the  northern  faction  of  the  Gambino  family  and 
win  their  confidence.  For  approximately  six  months 
Delaney  had  worked  that  investigation  with  myself  and 
other  members  of  the  State  Police  through  wiretapping, 
through  informant  development.  We  were  able  to  build 
cases  against  several  of  the  lieutenants  of  the  Gambino 
organization. 

In  the  course  of  that  investigation  several  things 
became  apparent.  One  feature  of  organized  crime  that  is 
often  talked  about  is  organized  crime’s  control  of  illegal 


posing  organized  crime  and  corruption  here  m Penn- 

“Whether  because  of  or  in  spite  of  iaw  enforcement’s  effort 
against  the  Mafia,  the  fact  is  that  today  organized  crime  is 
open  to  all  ethnic  and  racial  groups.” 


sylvania.  not  by  prosecuting  it.  To  me  that  is  a unique 
function.  We  do  not  have  to  compete  with  other  agencies 
for  making  cases.  When  we  go  before  the  Legislature,  we 
are  not  evaluated  on  how  many  cases  we  make,  and 
organized  crime  control  is  not  just  about  making  cases. 
It  goes  far  beyond  just  making  cases. 

Trial  without  jurisprudence 
LEN:  That  speaks  to  another  serious  criticism  of  the 
crime  commission,  that  you  can  make  allegations 
without  having  to  prove  them,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
people  you  are  accusing  because  they  don’t  have  the  op- 
portunity to  answer  those  charges  in  a court  of  law. 
Such  was  apparently  the  case  with  the  report  on  the 
Philadelphia  Police  Department,  where  names  and 
badge  numbers  were  given  without  the  necessity  of 
coming  up  with  any  kind  of  proof  that  would  hold  up  in  a 
court  of  law  — in  a sense,  trial  without  jurisprudence. 
How  do  you  respond  to  that  kind  of  critique? 

MARTENS:  Well,  one  could  make  the  same  allegation, 
obviously,  about  the  Kefauver  Commission,  the 
McLellan  Commission,  the  current  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  in  Washington  and  a whole 
host  of  other  investigative  commissions  or  panels.  . . 

LEN:  The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  might  well 
mention  the  McCarthy  hearings  as  another  example. . . 

MARTENS:  I can  appreciate  that,  and  I am  very  sen- 
sitive to  that  criticism.  Fortunately  within  this  crime 
commission  we  have  five  well-respected  attorneys  that 
comprise  the  commission.  We  also  have  two  counsels,  a 
chief  counsel  and  his  deputy.  We  have  a procedure  setup 
whereby  if  and  when  we  make  these  allegations,  those 
people  whom  the  allegations  are  made  about  do  have  a 
right  to  petition  to  give  testimony,  publicly  and/or 
privately,  to  address  the  allegations.  It  is  a very  delicate 
balance.  I concede,  that  we  must  try  to  maintain  be- 
tween the  rights  of  the  individual  and  the  legitimate 
purposes  of  law  enforcement.  When  we  talk  about  in- 
dividuals being  named  in  reports,  we  better  have  some 
type  of  information  that  supports  that  allegation,  that 
we  can  produce  in  the  event  we  are  called  to  task.  As  you 
may  well  know,  because  of  our  unique  stature  here  in 
Pennsylvania  we  are  immune  from  any  libel  actions  at 
least  at  the  state  level.  But  we  can  be  sued  if  we  violated 


gambling.  One  of  the  things  that  we  found  in  that  in- 
vestigation was  that  illegal  gambling  played  a major 
role  in  the  revenue  production  of  this  particular  organ- 
ized crime  family.  We  also  found,  as  indicated  through 
Delaney’s  participation,  that  it  was  highly  usual,  as  op- 
posed to  unusual,  for  organized  crime  to  seek  to  corrupt 
police  in  the  course  of  their  doing  business.  All  the 
classic  texts  on  organized  crime  indicate  that  corruption 
and  illegal  activity  go  hand  in  hand,  and  that  s how 
organized  crime  survives  and  thrives.  That  investiga- 
tion proved  that  to  be  accurate. 

Who  are  the  gangsters? 

LEN:  There  are  some  who  seem  to  think  that  organized 
crime  is  relegated  to  La  Cosa  Nostra  and  the  Italian 
crime  families.  Does  your  experience  substantiate  that, 
or  have  you  found  organized  crime  to  have  permeated 
other  ethnic  and  racial  groups? 

MARTENS:  First  of  all.  I think  there's  a certain 
Mafia  mystique  that  has  evolved  over  the  years 
regarding  organized  crime.  Valachi  obviously  por- 
trayed organized  crime  as  solely  the  Mafia.  Subsequent 
investigative  reports  and  investigative  commissions 
have  parlayed  that  description  of  organized  crime  to  in- 
clude only  those  of  Italian  ethnicity.  Whether  that  was 
accurate  some  20  years  ago  or  not,  it  is  not  an  accurate 
representation  of  organized  crime  today.  Whether  its 
because  of  or  in  spite  of  law  enforcement’s  efforts 
against  traditional  organized  crime  — the  Mafia  or  La 
Cosa  Nostra  — the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  today  we 
find  organized  crime  to  be  open  to  all  ethnic  and  racial 
groups.  Black  organized  crime  was  pervasive  in  the  20’s 
if  you  look  in  Chicago,  if  you  look  in  New  York,  if  you 
look  in  Newark.  It  did  not  go  away.  While  there  was  a 
predominance  of  concern  about  Italian  organized  crime, 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  throughout  history  there’s 
been  an  involvement  of  blacks  in  organized  crime  as  far 
back  as  the  1920’s.  Major  policy  syndicates  in  Chicago. 
Newark.  Harlem  were  headed  by  blacks.  Throughout 
the  40’s  and  50’s,  we  saw  a change  in  that.  Many  of  those 
black  policy  operations  were  taken  over  by  traditional 
Italian- American  crime  syndicates.  Today  there  is  con- 
siderable involvement  by  blacks  in  organized  crime. 
There’s  considerable  involvement  by  Hispanics. 
There’s  a considerable  involvement  — and  this  is 
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structure  that  we  once  witnessed  with  respect  to  mari- 
juana importation. 

Two  aspects  of  organized  crime  that  we  might  not  find 
in  certain  markets  is  the  desire  to  monopolize  through 
corruption  or  violence.  The  notion  of  corruption  and 
violence  is  integral  to  the  notion  of  organized  crime. 
What  we  find  is  there  are  many  independent  entre- 
preneurs in  the  narcotics  market  who  are  not  concerned 
with  corrupting  the  police  on  a systemic,  systematic 
level,  but  rather  on  an  opportunistic  level  they  may  get 
involved  in  corruption.  We  also  find  that  the  levels  of 


will  be  just  as  pointed.  We  have  been  an  utter  failure  in 
reducing  the  supply  of  narcotics  in  this  country. 

Drugs  yes.  pizza  no 

LGN:  It  seems  that  the  emphasis  in  drug  enforcement 
has  shifted  somewhat  to  attacking  the  demand  side  of 
the  problem.  How  can  that  aspect  of  the  problem  be 
dealt  with  effectively? 

MARTENS;  Let  me  deal  with  that  by  citing  a few 
things  in  my  career  with  the  State  Police,  a couple  quick 


Despite  the  continued  seizure  of  record  volumes  of  narcotics  — in  this  case,  more  than  600  pounds  of  cocaine  with  an 
estimated  1982  street  value  of  S30  million  — “we  have  been  an  utter  failure  in  reducing  the  supply  of  narcotics  in 


historical  as  well  — by  the  Chinese,  the  Asians  in 
organized  crime. 

The  problem  you  have  when  you  equate  organized 
crime  to  ethnicity,  and  that’s  something  we  have  to  be 
very  sensitive  about,  is  whether  or  not  we  are  picking  on 
or  making  the  so-called  powerless  ethnic  groups  scape- 
goats for  bigger  societal  problems.  The  answer  is  again 
complex.  We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  organized 
crime  and  ethnicity  or  race  are  very  much  interwoven. 
The  structure  and  the  culture  of  an  ethnic  or  racial  group 
very  much  determines  the  structure  and  culture  of  an 
organized  crime  g^oup,  so  it  would  be  erroneous  to  argue 
that  ethnicity  or  racial  factors  play  no  role  in  organized 
crime.  That  does  not  excuse  the  fact  that  we  sometimes 
tend  to  label  whole  groups,  like  wc  did  with  Italian- 
Americans.  as  prone  to  organized  crime.  That  is  the  un- 
fair connotation  that  evolves  out  of  that  particular 
association  between  ethnicity  or  race  and  organized 
crime. 

In  a sense,  we  have  skewed  the  perception  of  organ- 
ized crime  by  over-emphasizing,  perhaps,  the  role  of 
Italian-Americans  in  the  history  of  organized  crime  in 
this  country  to  the  exclusion  of  other  groups.  Phila- 
delphia will  not  eliminate  organized  crime  by  the 
elimination  of  the  Scarfo  family.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  in  my  short  tenure  here,  as  well  as  my  tenure  in 
New  Jersey,  I have  found  that  Italian-American  organ- 
ized crime  groups  comprise  a portion  of  organized  crime 
but  not  the  majority  of  organized  crime.  Leroy  “Nicky" 
Barnes,  a black  man,  who  was  featured  on  the  cover  of 
The  New  York  Times  Magazine,  was  considered  the 
largest  heroin  distributor  in  New  Y ork  back  in  the  early 
70's.  That  individual  was  not  of  Italian-American 
ethnicity,  but  he  controlled  a council  of  six  who  were  do- 
ing many  of  the  same  things  that  the  Scarfo  family  and 
other  traditional  organized  crime  families  were  doing. 
Jose  Battles,  who  was  identified  by  the  President’s 
Commission  on  Organized  Crime,  ran  a major  network 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Florida  that  was  involved 
in  organized  crime.  And  we  have  recently  found  Asian 
groups  within  New  York  and  on  the  West  Coast  who  are 
very  much  involved  in  the  importation  of  heroin  into 
this  country.  So  organized  crime,  whether  it  ever  was  or 
not.  is  no  longer  an  Italian-American  phenomenon.  It  is 
multi-ethnic  in  nature,  and  my  suspicion  is  that  it 
always  has  been. 

Making  a dent  in  drugs 

LEN;  Has  all  of  the  activity  of  the  various  Federal  and 
state  task  forces,  commissions  and  investigative  bodies 
helped  to  make  a dent  in  organized  crime  or  the  amount 
of  narcotics  that  is  available  to  the  public? 

MARTENS;  That’s  a very  complex  question,  and  one 
that  requires  a lot  of  elaboration.  First  of  all,  I think 
you've  made  the  analogy,  as  is  done  throughout  society, 
that  narcotics  and  organized  crime  are  synonymous.  I 
think  that’s  an  inaccurate  representation.  Whether  we 
have  made  a dent  in  narcotics  is  a distinct  question  from 
whether  we  have  made  a dent  in  organized  crime. 

The  role  or  the  purpose  of  organized  crime  is  to 
monopolize  a criminal  activity,  whether  it  be  gambling, 
narcotics,  prostitution,  loansharking  or  a variety  of 
other  criminal  activities  that  traditional  and  non- 
traditional  organized  crime  is  involved  in.  So  when  we 
speak  about  whether  we  have  made  a dent  in  narcotics 
trafficking,  that’s  a separate  question  from  whether 
we've  made  a dent  in  organized  crime.  Because  if  the  role 
of  organized  crime  is  to  monopolize  a criminal  activity, 
I’d  suggest  that  the  narcotics  market  is  not  an  organ- 
ized crime-controlled  market.  By  that  I mean  that  I 
don’t  think  that  it’s  a market  that  has  been  monopolized 
in  certain  areas.  For  instance,  cocaine  is  not.  in  my  opi- 
nion. a monopolized  market.  That  is  proven  by  the  fact 
that  the  price  of  cocaine  has  declined  over  the  past 
several  years,  which  suggests  that  there  s considerable 
competition  in  the  cocaine  market.  The  heroin  market, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a monopolized  market.  The  price  of 
heroin  is  still  high  and  it  has  remained  high,  and  the 
market  is  not  growing  considerably.  To  me  the  heroin 
market  remains  a very  controlled,  organized  market,  as 
opposed  to  the  cocaine  market.  The  interesting  part  of 
the  marijuana  market  is  that  we’re  finding  independent 
entrepreneurs,  like  we  do  in  cocaine,  are  very  much  in- 
volved in  marijuana  importation,  and.  I might  add. 
domestic  growing  of  marijuana.  That  has  now  become  a 
big  business  and  it  need  not  have  the  organizational 


this  country."  according  to  Martens, 
violence  in  narcotics  are  relatively  high.  Those  factors 
indicate  to  me  that,  unlike  perhaps  the  gambling 
market,  perhaps  the  heroin  market,  certain  aspects  of 
the  narcotics  market  are  not  controlled  by  organized 
crime,  in  the  way  I 've  described  organized  crime. 

LEN:  Notwithstanding  the  critical  distinction  you 
pointed  out,  has  any  kind  of  dent  been  made  on  the  sup- 
ply end  of  narcotics,  in  terms  of  keeping  drugs  out  of  the 
country? 

MARTENS:  As  pointed  as  your  question  is.  my  answer 


“/f  the  role  of 
organized  crime  is 
to  monopolize  a 
criminal  activity,  Vd 
suggest  narcotics 
is  not  an  organized 
crime-controlled 
market  in  certain 
areas.  For  instance, 
there's  considerable 
competition  in  the 
cocaine  market” 


war  stories.  Although  I don’t  generally  like  war  stories. 

I think  they  might  give  you  an  idea  of  where  my  think- 
ing lies  on  this.  When  1 worked  in  narcotics  in  1971.  I 
worked  in  an  area  that  was  a suburb  of  Paterson.  New 
Jersey,  and  1 was  buying  drugs  in  the  parking  lot  of  this 
particular  shopping  center.  A kid  of  about  11  or  12  years 
old  came  up  to  me  and  said.  "Hey  mister,  would  you  go 
into  the  liquor  store  and  get  me  a bottle  of  wine?  I said. 
"What  do  you  want  a bottle  of  wine  for?  Why  don't  you 
go  home?"  He  persisted,  so  I said.  "Get  lost,  kid.”  He 
got  lo.st,  and  I'm  sure  he  also  got  his  bottle  of  wine.  In 
that  parking  lot.  he  could  have  bought  heroin.  LSD. 
speed  and  marijuana.  He  could  have  bought  any  par- 
ticular illegal  drug  he  wanted.  Yet  to  get  a legal  product, 
alcohol,  he  had  to  go  through  an  intermediary  to  go  into 
the  liquor  store  for  him.  I often  ask  myself  which  was 
better  regulated,  the  narcotics  market  or  the  alcohol 
market?  1 1 's  obvious  from  that  example  that  the  alcohol 
market  was  better  regulated.  Does  that  mean  I support 
the  legalization  of  drugs  or  the  regulation  of  drugs?  The 
answer  is  no.  I do  not  support  the  regulation  of  drugs, 
because  drugs  are  obviously  harmful  to  one  s mental 
state  and  to  society  in  general. 

Let  me  give  you  one  more  quick  war  story.  Some  12  or 
14  years  later,  I was  assigned  to  head  up  the  narcotics 
unit  in  north  Jersey.  One  day  we  were  sitting  around  the 
office  talking,  and  one  of  the  undercover  men  said. 
"There’s  so  much  cocaine  out  here,  wouldn  t it  be  funny 
if  we  ever  did  a drug  deal  right  here  in  the  State  Police 
barracks?"  I said  yeah,  it  would  be  funny  if  we  could 
ever  pull  that  off.  One  of  the  undercover  guys  one  day 
made  a connection  with  two  Colombian  traffickere.  and 
he  tells  these  two  traffickers  that  he’s  got  a disk  jockey 
back  at  a radio  station.  WNJSP  - which  stood  for  New 
Jersey  State  PoUce.  He  told  them  this  disk  jockey  would 
like  to  buy  a kilo  of  cocaine.  They  said  they  could  get  the 
kilo  and  it  would  cost  about  $25,000.  The  next  mommg 

- and  we  didn’t  realize  they  would  come  to  this  location 

— these  two  Colombians  come  to  the  parking  lot.  We 
quick  took  everything  off  the  buUetin  boards  that  would 
indicate  it  was  a State  PoUce  barracks.  They  walked  m 
the  back  door  and  asked  for  this  disk  jockey.  They 
walked  in  my  office.  puUed  out  a kilo  of  cocaine  and  said 
here’s  the  kilo,  and  started  negotiating  the  pnee.  They 
were  told  this  was  the  headquarters  of  the  State  PoUce 
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narcotics  bureau  and  were  under  arrest.  They  asked 
where  was  the  disk  jockey,  and  we  told  them  there  was 
no  disk  jockey.  Needless  to  say.  that  incident  got  na- 
tional publicity.  The  moral,  though,  of  that  story  was 
that  it  was  easier  to  have  a kilo  of  cocaine  delivered  to 
the  Hackensack  narcotics  unit  of  the  SUte  Police  than  it 
was  to  have  a pizza  pie  delivered.  You  can’t  get  a pizza 
pie  delivered  in  the  Hackensack  area  no  more,  because 
drivers  are  afraid  of  being  mugged  or  whatever.  But  we 
could  have  a kilo  of  cocaine  delivered. 

But  let  me  go  one  step  further.  Because  it's  been  an  ut- 
ter failure,  let  us  not  repeat  the  failure  that  Prohibition 
brought.  Because  the  fact  of  the  matter  is.  while  Prohibi- 
tion may  have  been  a failure  with  respect  to  organized 
crime,  it  did  dissuade  people  from  drinking,  and  the 
alcoholism  that  has  since  emanated  from  the  legaliza- 
tion of  alcohol  — although  I'm  not  calling  for  the  pro- 
hibition of  alcohol  - has  been  far  more  extensive  than 
we  might  have  found  had  we  kept  alcohol  illegal.  There  s 
two  separate  problems,  the  old  Catch-22.  You  re 
damned  if  you  do  and  damned  if  you  don't,  in  a sense.  I 
think  you  can  have  an  effect  on  dissuading  drug  use  at 
the  local  level.  I think  by  making  the  acquisition  of 
drugs  by  people  harder,  more  difficult,  you  can  dissuade 
people  who  might  not  be  involved  except  for  the  ease  of 
the  purchase  from  getting  involved.  You  will  never 
dissuade  the  person  who  has  either  genetic  compulsion 
to  becoming  involved  or  a need  that  might  not  be  genetic 
in  nature  from  becoming  involved  in  drugs.  There  was  a 
study  done  in  Massachusetts  that  looked  into  local  law 
enforcement  with  respect  to  heroin,  and  whether  we 
could  dissuade  the  use  of  heroin  in  this  particular  com- 
munity in  Massachusetts.  The  evidence  seemed  to  sug- 


gest that  you  will  dissuade  the  purchase  of  drugs  if 
there’s  a concerted  effort  in  a particular  area  over  a 
period  of  time. 

LEN;  So  you’re  not  ruling  out  deterrence  on  the  part  of 
police  as  being  a viable  way  to  cut  down  on  the  demand 
side.  How  about  dealing  with  the  individuals  who  are 
the  clients  of  the  drug  dealers,  in  terms  of  educational 
processes  and  other  means? 

MARTENS:  I personally  believe  that  the  educational 
process  is  the  way  to  go.  That's  not  to  say  we  should 
diminish  the  enforcement  against  potential  or  current 
users  — seizures  of  cars,  like  they  did  in  New  York,  so 
that  the  user  has  to  go  home  and  t«ll  daddy  that  his  car  s 
been  impounded  in  New  York.  That’s  a very  strong  in- 
centive to  not  go  to  New  York  and  buy  drugs. 

But  the  educational  process  is  important.  If  you  look 
at  the  recent  Rand  study  on  smoking  and  drug  use.  one 
of  the  problems  with  the  educational  process  in  the  past 
has  been  that  we  have  tried  to  scare  children  away  from 
drugs.  We  have  told  them  that  they  will  become  ad- 
dicted to  marijuana.  You  don’t  become  addicted  to  mari- 
juana. so  the  children  find  out  that  we’ve  lied  to  them,  in 
a sense.  Interestingly,  though,  we  also  said  you  don’t 
become  addicted  to  cocaine,  and  now  the  research  in- 
dicates that  you  do  become  addicted  to  cocaine.  So  it  s 
interesting  how. all  these  myths  developed  over  the 
years  regarding  the  different  drugs. 

What  they  found,  though,  in  that  Rand  study  was 
that  if  you  show  children  that  their  immediateiraage  or 
ego  will  be  affected  by  the  use  of  a particular  substance 
— in  this  case,  cigarettes  — you  can  dissuade  it.  What 
they  did  is  they  looked  at  the  dissuading  of  smoking. 


and  they  found  that  when  you  told  children  “Don't 
worry  about  cancer’’  — in  other  words,  don’t  promote 
cancer  as  the  ultimate  reason  you  shouldn't  smoke  — 
but  instead  point  out  that  their  teeth  will  become 
yellow,  their  breath  will  stink,  their  fingers  will  become 
yellow,  their  clothes  won’t  smell  good,  and  it  isn’t  very 
good  looking  to  have  a cigarette  hanging  out  of  your 
mouth,  those  short-term  factors  had  more  of  an  effect  on 
a child  in  dissuading  smoking  then  did  the  long-term  im- 
plication of  getting  cancer.  So  if  we  are  able  to  convince 
children  — and  here’s  where  educators  and  researchers 
become  very  important  — that  the  short-term  effects  of 
drug  use  are  far  more  deleterious  to  their  self-image  than 
the  so-called  long-term  effects,  we  may  have  some  im- 
pact. We’ve  proven  we  can  do  it  if  we  get  the  media 
market  behind  us.  We’ve  got  to  find  the  right  tools  to 
project  what  drugs  do  do  to  people,  and  they  don’t  make 
them  functional. 

Educating  the  officials 

LEN:  You’re  sitting  here  on  top  of  an  apparent  gold 
mine  of  information  on  organized  crime  and  public  cor- 
ruption. With  that  information  and  the  expertise  that's 
at  hand,  how  do  you  see  the  Pennsylvania  Crime  Com- 
mission moving  within  the  next  three  or  four  years? 

MARTENS:  There  obviously  has  to  be  a vision  for  the 
future.  As  I look  at  the  crime  commission  over  the  past, 
and  I look  at  some  of  the  mistakes  that  were  made  — and 
they  weren’t  necessarily  mistakes  of  people,  they  were 
mistakes  of  the  environment  that  created  certain  ac- 
tions to  occur.  As  I look  at  that.  I say.  “Where  can  the 
crime  commission  have  the  most  effect  over  the  next 
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studied  had  these  excessively  stressful 
life-change  events.  Of  the  civilians,  18 
percent  stated  that  they  had  trouble  cop- 
ing with  stress,  while  only  7 percent  of 
the  police  officers  indicated  this.  Twice  as 
many  civilians  134  percent)  as  police 
reported  that  they  were  not  satisfied 
with  their  lives.  Three  times  as  many 
civilians  (9  percent)  as  police  said  they 
felt  they  needed  professional  counseling. 

Thus,  police  officers  fare  better  than 
the  general  civilian  population  in  terms 
of  having  less  stress  and  coping  better 
with  it.  This  is  not  a fluke. 

Part  of  this  has  to  do  with  selection. 
Police  candidates  are  selected  not  only 
for  their  physical  health  and  agility,  but 
also  their  emotional  stability.  Some  39 
percent  of  police  agencies  use 
psychological  tests  to  screen  their  ap- 
plicants, according  to  John  Harlan,  an 
authority  on  the  subject.  The  Psycho- 
logical Screening  Manual  of  the  Califor- 
nia Commission  on  Peace  Officers  Stan- 
dards and  Training  (P.O.S.T.)  states  that 
no  candidate  should  be  accepted  if  he  or 
she  falls  into  any  of  the  listed  psychiatric 
diagnostic  categories.  Other  authorities 
are  less  strict,  but  emphasize  that  there 
are  certain  healthy  emotional  qualities  a 
police  oficer  should  have.  Psychological 
Resources,  an  Atlanta  firm,  has  adopted 
the  position  that  a police  officer  should 
have  a personality  within  certain  “nor- 
mal" limits  to  be  effective.  Other  private 
testing  firms  have  similar  stances. 

The  result  is  that  police  recruits  tend  to 
be  healthier  individuals,  both  physically 
and  mentally,  in  comparison  to  the 
general  civilian  population.  There  is 
much  emphasis  on  stress  coping  in  many 
police  agencies  today,  in  an  effort  to  keep 
police  officers  healthy  throughout  their 
careers.  One  result  is  a growing  recogni- 
tion that  many  of  the  stresses  officers 
have  to  endure  are  similar  to  those  found 
in  the  private  sector.  Rutledge  states 


that  many  of  the  organizational  stresses, 
such  as  poor  or  insensitive  supervision, 
are  common  to  all  work  situations. 

So  much  for  the  statistics  of  stress.  But 
numbers  can  tell  us  only  so  much,  and, 
because  they’re  abstractions,  they  are 
subject  to  limitations  and  misinterpreta- 
tion. To  round  out  the  picture,  consider 
the  details  of  stresses  on  the  job. 

Paperwork,  as  a prime  example,  is  com- 
mon to  many  fields.  This  consumes  from 
one-quarter  to  one-half  of  an  officer  s 
time,  depending  on  the  estimate.  People 
in  other  occupations  also  complain  that 
the  need  to  document  their  activities  con- 
sumes their  productive  time. 

Patrolling  the  same  area  repeatedly 
can  be  boring.  This.  too.  is  not  unique  to 
police  work.  Very  repetitious  work  is 
common  in  both  agrarian  and  industrial 
societies. 

There  are  problems  with  police  super- 
visors and  fellow  workers,  according  to 
Rutledge.  Yet  intepersonal  frictions  are 
not  restricted  to  police  organizations. 
Communication  breakdowns  happen 
everywhere. 

The  feeling  of  being  overworked  is  well 


known  outside  of  the  police  profession. 
Lack  of  appreciation  by  superiors  is  a 
common  complaint  in  many  occupations. 
Any  government  department,  whether  it 
be  the  welfare  department  or  a statistical 
office,  has  its  problems  with  petty  rules 
and  regulations,  paperwork,  excessive 
caseloads,  poor  pay  and  individual 
recognition,  and  office  politics. 

The  morally  depressing  aspect  of  deal- 
ing with  evil  daily  is  an  emotional 
burden.  In  this  respect,  correctional  of- 
ficers are  in  an  even  worse  position, 
because  their  entire  shifts  are  spent  in 
contact  with  convicted  criminals,  and 
they  earn  less.  One  effect  is  that  their 
turnover  rates  average  twice  as  high  as 
those  of  police  officers. 

Another  aspect  concerns  on-the-job 
coping.  There  are  techniques,  largely 
adapted  from  the  civilian  world  where 
they  originated,  to  handle  and  minimize 
job  stressors.  Rowland  and  Bailey,  the 
Canadian  police  authorities,  list  in  great 
detail  both  the  stresses  applying  to  police 
and  various  techniques  of  coping.  Many 
of  the  stressors  they  cite  are  similar  to 


those  found  in  other  occupations.  They 
recommend  a program  of  personal  im- 
provement and  regular  self-assessment 
as  important  ways  of  coping  with  stress. 

Rutledge  also  recommends  ways  of 
coping  with  job  stressors,  pointing  out 
the  value  of  leading  a well-balanced  life 
rather  than  being  a “24-hour-a-day-cop.” 
A well-balanced  attitude  is  also  impor- 
tant, according  to  Rutledge,  and  he  men- 
tions that  other  occupational  groups  also 
carry  burdens  of  responsibility  equal  to 
or  greater  than  those  of  police  officers. 
Pilots,  air  traffic  controllers  and 
surgeons  are  also  responsible  for  lives, 
and  keeping  this  in  perspective  helps  to 
maintain  an  even  keel. 

Police  recruiters  can  truthfully  tell  pro- 
spective applicants  that  police  officers 
are  not  suffering  from  unusual  stress 
when  compared  with  many  other  occupa- 
tional groups.  Much  of  the  distortion  is 
based  on  fiction,  heavy  on  over- 
dramatization, and  the  rest  is  from  the 
clinical  experience  of  psychologists  who 
see  only  the  disturbed  cops.  In  reality, 
police  officers  are  both  physically  and 
mentally  healthier  than  the  civilian 
population. 
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Stress  signals,  police 

VS.  civilians 

Percentage  of  sample  showing  various  indicators  of  stress. 

Civilians  Police  Officers 

fn=985) 

(n=2.640) 

Smokers 

24% 

29% 

Reduced  Lung  Function 

6% 

4% 

Elevated  Blood  Pressure 

16% 

8% 

Abnormal  Cholesterol 

43% 

60% 

Anemia 

3% 

5% 

Elevated  Blood  Sugar 

1% 

1% 

Excessive  Life  Changes 

25% 

8% 

Stress  Coping 

18% 

7% 

Not  Satisfied 

34% 

17% 

Desire  Counseling 

9% 

3% 

Possible  Alcohol  Problem 

3% 

2% 

Abnormal  Liver  Function 

14% 

26% 

Source  Health  Advancement  Services  survey.  1985 
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three  or  four  years.”  or  however  long  I'm  fortunate  to  be  here.  I look  at 
us  as  an  adviser,  in  a sense,  to  the  Legislature  and  the  Governor.  I look 
at  us  as  providing  these  individuals  with  the  knowledge  and  sophistica- 
tion to  look  at  organized  crime  control  efforts  here  in  Pennsylvania  and 
develop  new  techniques,  new  strategies  to  effect  those  control  efforts. 
As  an  example.  I think  that  if  we  look  at  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the 
things  that  is  very  pronounced  is  that  there  is  no  organized  crime 
education  that  exists  here  on  a systematic  level.  No  one  organization  is 
responsible  for  educating  law  enforcement  or  public  officials  to  the  im- 
pact of  organized  crime  and  what  it  can  do  to  an  urban  environment  if 
it's  let  go  for  30  or  40  years  — such  as  was  the  case  in  Newark.  New 
Jersey.  We  would  like  to  see  the  Legislature  provide  money  for  an 
organized  crime  institute.  Hopefully  it  could  be  housed  at  Penn  State 
University,  in  which  public  officials,  both  law  enforcement  and  non-law 
enforcement  officials,  would  be  educated  to  the  deleterious  and  in- 
jurious aspects  of  organized  crime,  as  part  of  their  decision-making 
responsibilities. 

It's  ironic  that  when  we  speak  of  government  courses,  when  we  speak 
of  political  science  courses,  when  we  speak  of  civics  courses,  if  within 
those  books  there’s  one  or  two  pages  devoted  to  the  role  of  organized 
crime  in  the  administration  of  government,  it's  a lot.  And  yet  if  we  look 
at  how  the  Republican  and  Democratic  Parties  in  Chicago  developed 
over  the  years,  organized  crime  was  a big  part  of  that  development. 
Organized  crime  is  interwoven  into  the  history  of  the  development  of 
this  country,  and  yet  we  don’t  have  educational  courses  that  in- 
terweave that  into  our  knowledge  of  organized  crime.  This  crime  com- 
mission. hopefully,  would  be  able  to  develop  the  impetus  for  the 
Legislature  to  move  forward  in  developing  an  organized  crime  institute 
— the  only  one  in  the  nation  that  would  exist  to  provide  the  training  for 
public  policy  administrators  in  what  to  look  for  in  organized  crime. 
Take  the  construction  industry  in  New  York  as  an  example.  A recent 


“if  you  are  ever  to  appiy  the  RiCO 
iaw  with  efficiency  and 
effectiveness,  you  need  that 
combination  of  investigator 
and  prosecutor.” 


report  looked  at  how  the  construction  industry  controls  the  develop- 
ment of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  how  organized  crime  is  behind  that 
construction  industry.  Where  does  that  exist  within  classic  textbooks 
on  political  science  and  the  administration  of  government?  It’s  not 
even  talked  about.  That’s  just  one  area. 

Another  area  that  I would  hope  we  can  prod  the  Legislature  to  look 
into  is  creating  an  agency  here  in  Pennsylvania  that  has  specific 
authority  and  accountability  — the  two  go  hand  in  hand  — to  deal  with 
organized  crime.  As  it  stands  now.  the  organized  crime  control  effort  in 
Pennsylvania  is  divided  up  among  the  State  Police,  the  Attorney 
General’s  office,  the  crime  commission  and  local  district  attorneys,  as 
well  as  the  Federal  establishment.  We  have  become  sophisticated 
enough  in  other  states  to  recognize  that  to  be  effective  in  organized 
crime  control,  you  must  bring  the  prosecutorial  element  and  the  in- 
vestigative element  together.  If  you  are  ever  to  apply  the  state  RICO 
law  with  efficiency  and  effectiveness,  you  need  that  combination  of  in- 
vestigator and  prosecutor,  something  that  traditionally  has  been 
resisted  both  by  investigators  and  in  some  respects  by  prosecutors. 
You  have  to  bring  that  together,  like  they  have  done  in  New  Jersey,  like 
they  have  done  in  New  York,  like  they’ve  done  in  Arizona  and  like 
they’re  now  doing  in  Florida.  Bring  those  components  together  to 
focus  on  organized  crime  not  as  an  individual  manifestation  of  a society 
but  as  a systemic  problem  in  our  society.  RICO  addresses  the  systemic 
nature  of  organized  crime,  and  we  have  to  keep  that  in  mind  if  we’re 
ever  to  have  that  kind  of  impact  on  organized  crime.  I would  like  to  see 
the  crime  commission  in  the  forefront  of  facilitating  those  types  of  in- 
stitutional reforms. 

Beyond  that.  I would  like  to  see  this  crime  commission  be  the  premier 
agency  here  in  Pennsylvania  for  strategic  intelligence  analysis,  for 
educating  the  Legislature  to  potential  as  well  as  current  problems  that 
exist  within  the  organized  criminal  subculture.  The  crime  commission 
has  been  accused  of  being,  in  some  respects,  a media  hound,  if  you  will. 
I don't  think  we  have  done  enough  to  convince  either  the  citizens  or  the 
Legislature  that  organized  crime  here  in  Pennsylvania  is  as  serious  as 
it  is  in  New  Jersey,  is  as  serious  as  it  is  in  New  York  and  in  other  states. 
We  have  not  fulfilled  our  legislative  mandate,  to  educate  and  to  provide 
the  information  for  the  Legislature  to  make  informed,  rational  deci- 
sions regarding  the  allocation  of  resources.  My  suspicion  is  that  if  we 
were  to  have  done  our  job,  the  Attorney  General’s  office  resources,  the 
State  Police  resources  and  other  resources  to  combat  organized  crime 
would  have  increased  significantly,  because  my  belief  is  that  most  peo- 
ple want  to  do  the  right  thing,  including  legislators. 


Continued  from  Page  1 
of  New  York  may  not  point  to  an 
abnormal  per  capita  rate,  but  the 
lack  of  evidence  is  not  enough  to 
convince  ILESA’s  Donovan. 

“Psychologists  say  there  is  not 
enough  evidence  to  prove  this  but 
if  you  look  in  your  own  depart- 
ments and  see  what’s  around,  you 
can  see  suicide  is  more 
prevalent,”  he  told  Law  Enforce- 
ment News. 

Superman  Syndrome 

If  the  statistics  — or  lack 
thereof  — are  elusive,  so  too  are 
the  possible  causes  of  suicide, 
with  many  experts  split  over  the 
question  of  whether  police  work  is 
really  all  that  stressful  to  begin 
with. 

However,  there  is  considerably 
greater  consensus  when  it  comes 
to  the  public’s  expectations  of  its 
police,  and  the  way  in  which  police 
view  themselves  in  light  of  public 
expectations. 

Psychologists  and  stress  ex- 
perts note  that  society  generally 
expects  its  police  to  possess 
superior  moral  character  and 
emotional  stability.  This  image  of 
law  enforcement  “supermen,” 
coupled  with  the  officers’  own 
well-cultivated  self-image  as 
masters  of  self-control,  provides 
the  foundation  for  severe,  emo- 
tional stress  which  could,  in  the 
extreme,  lead  to  suicide. 

“The  public  views  the  police  as 
superhuman.”  said  Dr.  Roger 
Solomon,  a police  psychologist 
with  the  Colorado  Springs  Police 
Department.  ‘‘Police  are  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  do  it  all,  to  be 
able  to  handle  everything  and  re- 
main in  control,  Police  aren't  sup- 
posed to  to  have  all  these  human 
frailties.  Police  officers  are 
human,  though,  and  these  things 
happen.” 

That  expectation  of  being 
above  human  failings,  experts 
say,  can  lead  to  a host  of  emo- 
tional problems  within  an 
officer's  personal  life,  which  are 
then  carried  back  to  the  job  in  a 
vicious  cycle.  “They  say  that 
more  cops  commit  suicide  over 
their  personal  problems,  but  ^u 
can’t  separate  it.  Police  work  is  a 
24-hour  job.”  said  Ed  Donovan  of 
ILESA. 

Means  to  an  End 

The  officers’  easy  access  to  an 
almost  foolproof  means  of  self- 
destruction  — their  handguns  — 
is  another  leading  contributor  to 
police  suicides,  and  certainly  one 
reason  for  the  extremely  high  suc- 
cess rate. 

“When  an  officer  gets  de- 
pressed. there  is  a firearm  right 
there  and  the  officer  knows  how 
to  use  the  weapon,”  said  Dr. 
Solomon.  “He  is  not  afraid  of 
violence.” 

Perceived  peer  pressure  may 
also  be  a factor  in  the  success  rate 
of  police  suicides,  according  to 
Dr.  Ellison.  "You  have  a lot  more 
successful  suicides  because  if  a 
guy  messes  it  up.  then  he  is  really 
going  to  be  in  trouble.  All  the 
other  guys  are  going  to  say.  ’Hey 
asshole,  you  couldn’t  even  do  that 
right,  could  you?’  So  the  kind  of 
attempted  suicide  that  is  really  a 
call  for  help,  like  you  get  in  other 


Dr.  Michael  Mantell 


jobs,  you  probably  have  fewer  of 
them.” 

The  Role  of  Drugs 

Some  point  to  substance  abuse 
— and  a police  department’s 
response  to  substance  abuse  — as 
a source  of  stress  that  could  even- 
tually lead  to  suicide. 

”1  don’t  believe  most  police 
departments  are  giving  officers 
the  kind  of  counseling  and  help 
they  need  with  drugs.”  observed 
Msgr,  Joseph  Dunne,  a former 
NYPD  chaplain  who  is  now  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Institute 
on  Alcohol,  Substance  Abuse  and 
Gambling  Behavior,  located  at 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice.  "Firing  them  from  the 
police  department  is  not  only 
wrong  ethically,  because  they  can 
be  rehabilitated,  but  also  the  laws 


of  confidentiality  that  govern  a 
counseling  service  should  apply 
equally  to  drugs  and  alcohol.” 

Without  confidentiality,  of- 
ficers will  not  turn  to  departmen- 
tal sources  of  help  during  times  of 
extreme  stress.  Dunne  said.  And. 
he  added.  "Unless  the  police  of- 
ficer can  find  some  other  way  of 
getting  help,  the  suicide  rate  will 
not  only  continue,  it  will  get 
higher.” 

Finding  help,  it  appears,  is  one 
of  the  biggest  problems  officers 
face.  Experts  agree  that  police  of- 
ficers, because  of  the  image  of 
control  they  need  to  do  their  job. 
have  trouble  attaining  closeness 
and  support,  particularly  outside 
the  police  fraternity. 

Bringing  the  Job  Home 

Most  large-city  police  depart- 
ments do  have  in-house  counsel- 
ing available,  but  officers  whouse 
such  facilities  often  feel 
stigmatized,  either  by  depart- 
mental policies  or  in  the  eyes  of 
their  fellow  officers.  According  to 
Donovan,  most  cops  are  so 
distrustful  that  no  matter  how 
bad  a problem  gets,  they  are  just 
"too  paranoid”  to  go  for  help 


Dr.  Roger  Solomon 


Occupationally-bred  suspicion 
and  a reluctance  to  back  down  can 
also  contribute  to  tension  and 
dissatisfactions  inside  the  home. 
"A  lot  of  things  that  make  a good 
cop  are  not  conducive  to  family 
life,  ” said  Dr.  Solomon. 

Dr.  Michael  Mantell.  a 
psychologist  who  works  with  the 
San  Diego  Police  Department, 
said  that  85  percent  of  the 
counseling  he  does  for  the  agency 
deals  with  marital  and  family 
problems.  “I  think  foracop  to  ad- 
mit he  or  she  needs  help  is  much 
more  difficult  than  for  the 
average  citizen.” 

Police  work  is  unique,  said  Dr. 
Solomon,  in  that  the  image  of  be- 
ing a police  officer  does  have  more 
of  an  effect  on  some  than  it  does 
on  others.  Echoed  Donovan: 


"Ask  any  policeman’s  wife  what 
happens  to  a cop  when  he  puts  his 
uniform  on.  His  personality 
changes.  Ask  the  kids  of  a female 
officer.  They’ll  say  that  when 
mom  puts  that  uniform  on.  she 
becomes  a gladiator." 

Solomon  added  that  police 
often  have  trouble  releasing  emo- 
tions attendant  to  vulnerability. 
Cops,  he  said,  are  not  allowed  to 
feel  anger,  fear,  tears  or  disgust 
towards  the  citizens  they  en- 
counter in  their  work,  their 
superiors  or  their  peers. 

“Some  officers  come  to  view  the 
vulnerable  emotions  as  taboo,” 
said  Solomon.  “They  think  there 
is  something  wrong  with  them 
because  they  are  experiencing 
natural,  normal.  \'ulnerab!e  emo- 
tions." 

Devastating  Breakups 
There  are  studies.  Solomon  add- 
ed. that  suggest  that  it  is  more 
stressful  for  a police  officer  to  end 
a marriage  or  a relationship  than 
it  is  for  those  in  other  professions. 
Police  officers,  he  said,  tend  to  be 
clannish  and  isolated. 

“One  of  the  responses  to  stress 
ContiDued  on  Page  15 


‘‘When  an  officer  gets  depressed, 
there  is  a firearm  right  there  and 
the  officer  knows  how  to  use  it. 
He  is  not  afraid  of  vioience.” 
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Jobs 


Assistant  Professor  of  Crim- 
inology. The  University  of  South 
Florida  is  seeking  to  fill  a tenure- 
track  vacancy  in  its  College  of 
Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences, 
beginning  Aug.  8.  1988. 

Candidates  with  a Ph.D.  or 
other  appropriate  terminal 
academic  degree  (such  as  D.P.A. 
or  Ed.D.)  are  preferred.  A J.D. 
degree  will  not  suffice.  Substan- 
tial background  or  work  ex- 
perience in  law  enforcement  at  the 
Federal,  state  or  local  level  is  re- 
quired. as  are  demonstrated 
abilities  in  the  areas  of  leaching, 
research  and  service  focused  on 
law  enforcement  in  the  criminal 
justice  system.  Applicants  must 
demonstrate  potential  for 
research, 

Starting  salary  for  a nine- 
month  contract  is  the  upper  20's. 

Apply  by  Feb.  1.  1988.  by 
writing  to:  Dr.  Leonard  Territo. 
Faculty  Recruitment  Committee. 
Department  of  Criminology. 
University  of  South  Florida. 
Tampa.  FL  33620.  (813)974-2815. 


dividual  with  at  least  10  years  ex- 
perience in  law  enforcement,  with 
a minimum  of  5 years  of  responsi- 
ble supervisory  experience.  A 
bachelor’s  degree  in  law  enforce- 
ment, criminal  justice  or  related 
field  is  desired.  (Relevant  educa- 
tional coursework  and  equivalent 
experience  may  be  substituted  for 
a degree.)  Applicants  must  hold 
or  be  able  to  obtain  advanced  cer- 
tification from  the  Texas  State 
Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment Officer  Standards  and 
Education.  Finalists  will  be  rated 
through  assessment  center  pro- 
cess. 

Starting  salary  is  $40,000  per 
year  plus  competitive  fringe 
benefits. 

To  apply,  send  resume  before 
Nov.  15  to:  City  of  Greenville. 
Personnel  Office,  P.O.  Box  1049. 
Greenville.  TX  75401.  (214) 
457-3118.  EOE. 

Instructor.  The  New  Mexico 
Department  of  Public  Safety 
seeks  a highly  motivated  profes- 
sional to  conduct  specialized 
training  programs. 

Applicants  must  have  any  com- 
bination of  college  education  and 
experience  in  law  enforcement, 
behavioral  science,  public  ad- 
ministration or  humanities,  total- 
ing seven  years.  Three  years  must 
be  in  law  enforcement  and  one 


year  in  teaching,  training  or 
supervision. 

Salary  range  is  $1 .596  to  $2.7 16 
per  month.  Apply  on  Form 
SPB-300  (official  state  applica- 
tion) not  later  than  Nov.  30.  To  ob- 
tain application  or  further  infor- 
mation. call  State  Personnel  Of- 
fice at  (5051  827-8149.  AA/EOE. 

Public  Safety  Records  and  Com- 
munications Supervisor.  Nar- 
ragansett.  R.I.,  is  seeking  an  ex- 
perienced manager  for  the  records 
and  communications  section  of 
the  town’s  combined  public  safe- 
ty department  (police,  fire  and 
emergency  medical). 

Applicants  should  have  an  ex- 
cellent working  knowledge  of  all 
emergency  service  communica- 
tions and  record-keeping  func- 
tions. considerable  computer  ex- 
perience and  excellent  super- 
visory abilities.  College  degree 
preferred. 

Salary  range  is  $21,399  to 
$26,086  per  year.  Excellent  ad- 
vancement opportunities  for  the 
right  individual. 

To  apply,  send  resume  to;  Per- 
sonnel Office.  25  5th  Avenue. 
Narragansett,  RI  02882. 
Deadline  is  Nov.  30. 

Chief  of  Police.  Durham.  N.C.,  a 
city  of  120.000,  is  seeking  a 
veteran  administrator  to  run  a 
department  of  286  sworn  officers. 
67  civilians  and  an  annual  budget 
of  $13.3  million.  Responsibilities 
include  overall  planning,  coor- 
dination and  direction  of  all  police 
divisions,  training  academy,  com- 
munications center  and  com- 
munications maintenance. 

Applicants  must  be  graduates 
of  a four-year  accredited  college  or 
university:  must  demonstrate 
strong  leadership,  extensive 
knowledge  of  police  administra- 
tion and  the  ability  to  be  in- 
novative in  the  delivery  of  police 
servicces.  Candidates  with  a 
minimum  of  10-15  years  of  pro- 
gressively responsible  police 
supervisory  experience  are 
strongly  preferred. 

Salary  range  if  $45,266  to 
$62,955.  depending  on  qualifica- 
tions. plus  excellent  fringe 
benefits. 

To  apply,  send  letter  and  full 
resume  to:  City  Manager.  City  of 


Chief  of  Police.  Greenville.  Tex.,  a 
growing  city  of  24,600  located  45 
miles  from  Dallas,  is  seeking  a 
progressive  police  executive  to 
manage  a department  of  47 
employees  with  a $1.5-miilion 
operating  budget. 

The  position  requires  an  in- 


TOWN  OF  GLASTONBURY 
PHOTO/FORENSIC/SUPPORT  TECHNICIAN 
Takes  photographs,  develops  film,  prints  photographs,  maintains  photo- 
graphic identification  records:  locates,  photographs  and  processes  latent 
fingerprints:  acts  as  the  property  custodian  for  all  found  property  and 
evidence.  Responsible  for  maintaining  all  associated  property  records  and 
department  equipment  under  his/her  control,  and  coordinates  repair. 
Assists  the  court  officer  and  Services  Division  commander  in  the  delivery 
of  support  services.  Provides  instruction/training  for  operational  person- 
nel in  the  use  of  photographic  equipment  and  modern  photographic  tech- 
niques. Transports  evidence  and  property  to  appropriate  agency  as 
needed.  Graduation  from  high  school  or  equivalent.  Must  have  completed 
a recognized  photographic  training  program  and  have  darkroom  ex- 
perience. Must  be  capable  of  carrying/moving  large  or  heavy  objects.  Law 
enforcement  background  desired  but  not  required.  Must  have  a valid  Con- 
necticut operator’s  license  or  the  ability  to  obtain  one  within  60  days  of 
hire.  Must  complete  an  instructor  development  training  program  within 
one  year  sponsored  by  the  Municipal  Police  Training  Council. 

Salary  Range;  $20,732  - $27,988 

Applications  may  be  obtained  from  the  Town  Manager’s  Office.  21 55  Main 
Street,  Glastonbury.  CT  06033  and  must  be  received  by  4:00  p.m,  or 
postmarked  by  Monday.  November  30, 1987.  AA/EOE/MF. 


How  do  you  manage  without 
Law  Enforcement  News? 

If  you're  a police  manager  — or  even  If  you  simply  work  for  one  — your  list  of  essential  equipment 
should  include  Law  Enforcement  News.  LEN  brings  you  the  complex  universe  of  policing  22  times  each 
year,  giving  you  a timely,  comprehensive  look  at  the  news  in  a way  no  other  publication  can  match.  If 
you're  not  already  a subscriber,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  add  LEN  to  your  regular  reading  diet.  {And,  it 
you  pre  pay  for  your  subscription,  you  can  knock  $2  oft  the  regular  one-year  price  of  $1 8 — pay  just 
$1 6.  Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  to  LEN,  444  W.  56th  St,  New  York,  NY  1 001 9. 

Name  Title 

Agency 

Mailing  Address 

City  State  ZIP  


Durham,  101  City  Hall  Plaza, 
Durham,  NC  27701.  Deadline  is 
Nov.  30.  1987. 

Chief  of  Police.  Alexandria,  Va..  a 
city  of  107.500  located  across 
from  Washington,  D.C..  is  offer- 
ing a challenging  opportunity  to 
lead  a department  of  226  uniform- 
ed officers  and  109  civilians,  with 
an  annual  budget  of  $17.4  million. 

Candidates  must  have  10  years 
of  progressively  responsible 
management  experience  in  a 
police  department  in  a city  or 
county  of  at  least  50.000  popula- 
tion. Preference  given  to  can- 
didates who  have  served  a 
minimum  of  three  years  as  a 
police  chief,  deputy  chief  or  the 
second-in-command  of  the  depart- 
ment. Successful  candidate  will 
have  a record  of  working  with  a 
community  in  pursuit  of  common 
goals,  demonstrated  sensitivity 
to  the  diversity  of  opinion  and 
cultures  in  an  urban  environment, 
skills  in  team  building  and  com- 
munication with  all  levels  of  the 
police  department,  and  the  ability 
to  organize,  manage  and  imple- 
ment programs.  Good  com- 
munication skills  are  essential.  A 
bachelor’s  degree  is  preferred. 

Annual  salary  range  is  $56,561 
to  $65,474.  plus  excellent  retire- 
ment and  fringe  benefits.  To  app- 
ly. obtain  application  form  from 
City  of  Alexandria  Personnel  Ser- 
vices Department,  301  King 
Street.  Alexandria,  VA  22314. 
(703)  838-4422.  Send  application 
along  cover  letter  describing  ex- 
perience and  listing  five  personal 
references.  Deadline  is  Dec.  15, 
1987.  Expected  date  of  appoint- 


ment is  February  1988. 

Criminal  Justice  Research 
Analyst.  SEARCH  Group  Inc.,  of 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  is  seeking  an 
individual  with  superior  quanti- 
tative skills,  including  a thorough 
knowledge  of  statistics,  research 
methodology  and  justice-related 
statistical  computer  programs.  A 
graduate  degree  in  a related  field 
and  two  years  criminal  justice 
research  experience  are  strongly 
preferred. 

To  apply,  send  resume  and  a 
writing  sample  to:  David 
Roberts,  SEARCH  Group  Inc., 
925  Secret  River  Drive,  Suite  H. 
Sacramento,  CA  95831. 

Computer  net 
eyes  wider 
chief  market 

Continued  from  Page  1 
to  the  system  on  a trial  basis  us- 
ing a temporary  password,  said 
Geiger.  There  are  three  paying  op- 
tions, made  to  accommodate 
various  types  of  billing  systems. 

A yearly  membership  to 
MetaPol,  said  Gieger,  is  $895.  A 
second  option,  however,  would  be 
to  pay  $450  for  the  year  plus  $47  a 
month.  Departments  could  also 
opt  to  pay  just  $97  a month 
without  a membership  fee.  There 
is  also  an  $18-an-hour  fee  for  time 
actually  spent  logged  onto 
MetaPol.  "You  are  billed  by  the 
amount  of  time  you  spend  on  the 
system,"  said  Geiger.  "That 
basically  covers  the  phone  bill.” 


Aurora  PD  gets  back  to 


‘real  policing’ 

Continued  from  Page  7 
combination  of  j ail  and  probation. 

Return  calls  by  police  have 
dropped  dramatically  since  the  in- 
ception of  the  program. 

Ninety-four  percent  of  all  vic- 
tims/witnesses subpoenaed  ap- 
peared at  the  arraignment  to  pro- 
vide input  for  sentencing.  They 
also  received  valuable  resource 
referrals  as  well  as  support.  Some 
of  the  victims/witnesses  have 
been  contacted  through  follow-up 
phone  calls.  The  majority  state 
that  their  interaction  with  the  vic- 
tim advocates,  who  meet  them  at 
court,  and  the  knowledge  that 
their  input  is  being  used  to  help 
their  families,  made  them  feel 
stronger  and  more  willing  to  work 
with  the  system. 

The  coordinator  from  the  bat- 
tered women's  shelter  maintains 
continuous  contact  with  all  parts 
of  the  system.  When  a problem 
develops,  she  is  alerted  and 
facilitates  a speedy  resolution.  It 
is  vital  that  this  outside  role  con- 
tinues. It  is  also  vital  that  an  in- 
side coordinator  role  be  estab- 
lished and  remain  active  beyond 
the  initial  development  and  im- 
plementation of  the  new  policies 
and  procedures.  This  position 
should  become  a regular  part  of 


of  domestics 

the  police  department. 

"Real  Police  Work" 

Informal  questionnaires  and  in- 
terviews with  APD  officers  in- 
dicate that  while  there  are  some 
"glitches”  remaining  in  the  pro- 
gram. the  vast  majority  support 
the  new  policies  and  procedures. 
They  believe  they  can  finally  do 
■‘real  police  work"  with 
domestics. 

Aurora  has  developed  a system- 
wide  approach  to  domestic  vio- 
lence that  works.  The  original 
goal  was  to  reduce  call-backs  by 
getting  batterers  out  of  the  situa- 
tion and  providing  them  with  ap- 
propriate sanctions  so  that  they 
discontinue  battering.  The  for- 
mula was  a simple,  yet  time- 
consuming  one:  include  everyone 
in  the  process  of  working  out  ef- 
fective solutions  and  demand 
commitment  and  excellence. 

The  benefits,  as  reaped  by 
Aurora,  clearly  outstrip  the  in- 
vestment: domestic  violence  is 
reduced,  police  morale  is  en- 
hanced. public  safety  is  secured 
and  societal  resources  are  en- 
riched. 

Jan  Mickish  is  coordinator  of 
the  criminal  justice  project  for  the 
Gateway  Battered  Women's 
Shelter  in  Aurora,  Colo. 
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Upcoming  Events 


DECEMBER 

10-11.  Terroriein  & the  Police  Officer. 
Presenled  by  the  Cruninal  Justice  Center 
Police  Academy.  Sam  Houston  State 
University.  To  be  held  in  Huntsville.  Tex. 
Fee:  $50. 

10*11.  Strategic  Directions  in  Physical 
Sectirity.  Presented  by  the  U.S.  General 
Services  Administration  Training  Center. 
To  be  held  in  Arlington.  Va.  Fee:  $196. 
10-11.  Contemporary  Terrorism.  Presented 
by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd.  To 
be  held  in  Baltimore.  Fee:  $350. 

10-11.  Fire  & Arson  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware, 
Division  of  Continuing  Education.  To  be 
held  in  Wilmington,  Del.  Fee:  $265. 

10-11.  Investigation  of  Child  Sexual  Abuse 
& Sexual  Exploitation.  Presented  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center  Police  Academy, 
Sam  Houston  State  University.  Fee:  $125. 

12- 14.  Street  Survival  II.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Las  Vegas.  Fee: 
$110  (all  three  days);  $75  (first  two  days 
only);  $50  (third  day  only). 

13- 16.  White  House  Conference  for  a Drug- 
Free  America.  To  be  held  in  New  York,  N,  Y. 
Fee:  $70.  For  more  information,  contact 
Don  Witham  or  Lee  Colwell,  (202)  264-4100. 

14- 15.  Communication  Center  Emergency 
Planning.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware,  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. Fee:  $300. 

14-15.  Seminar  for  Drug  Undercover  Of- 
ficers: Surviving  in  the  Assignment. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware, 
Division  of  Continuing  Education.  Fee: 
$325. 

14-16.  Progressive  Patrol  Administration. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in  Orlando, 
Fla. 

14-16.  InspectioDOf  Commerdal  Vehicleain 
Acddenls.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Marietta.  Ga.  Fee:  $300. 

14-16.  Managing  the  Criminal  Investiga- 
tion Function.  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  To  be 
held  in  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

14-16.  Special  Problems  in  Police  Internal 
Affairs  Investigations.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. To  be  held  in  Jacksonville.  Fla.  Fee: 
$295. 

14-16.  Developing  Policies,  Procedures  & 
Rules.  Presented  by  the  International 


Association  of  Chiefs  of  Pobce.  To  be  held  in 
Phoenix. 

14-18.  Internal  Affaire.  Presented  by  the 
Southern  Pobce  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Louisville.  Ky.  Fee:  $300. 

14-18.  Sects,  Cults  & Deviant  Movements. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee:  $375. 

16- 18.  Commercial  Vehicle  Accident  In- 
vestigation. Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Pobce  Technology  & Management  To  be 
held  in  Marietta.  Ga.  Fee:  $300 

17- 18.  Managing  a Detective  Unit. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware, 
Division  of  Continuing  Education.  Fee: 
$325. 

17-18.  Modern  Terrorism.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Delaware,  Division  of  Con- 
tinuing Education.  Fee:  $375. 

JANUARY  1988 

4-8.  Traffic  Accident  Records  & Analysis. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  institute.  To  be 
held  in  Evanston,  lU.  Fee:  $460. 

4-March  11.  School  of  Pobce  Staff  & Com- 
mand. Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute. 
Fee:  $2,000. 

6.  Executive  Institute  for  Suburban  PoUce 
Chiefs.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute. 
Fee:  $350. 

7-8.  Interviewing  the  Sexually  Aasaulted  or 
Abused  Child.  Presented  by  the  University 
of  Delaware.  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. To  be  held  in  Wilmington,  DeL  Fee; 
$300. 

7-8.  Premises  Survey  and  Security  Plann- 
ing. Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. Fee:  $385. 

7-11.  First  ASLET  International  Training 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  American  Socie- 
ty of  Law  Enforcement  Trainers,  To  be  held 
in  New  Orleans.  Fee;  $160  (ASLET 
members);  $200  (non-members). 

11-12.  Recognidng  and  Identifying  Hazar- 
dous Materials.  Presented  by  the  Universi- 
ty of  Delaware,  Division  of  Continuing 
Education.  Fee;  $265. 

11-15.  Computer  Aided  Accident 
Reconstruction.  Presented  by  the  Institute 
of  Pobce  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  JackaonviUe.  Fla.  Fee;  $595. 

11-16.  Drug  Unit  Commanders'  Workshop. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee;  $360. 
11-22.  Managing  Small  & Medium-Sized 


PoUce  Departments.  Presented  by  the  Traf- 
fic institute.  Fee:  $560. 

11-22.  Supervising  a Selective  Trafric  Law 
Enforcement  Proram.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Pobce  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Fee:  $525. 

1 1-22.  Crime  Prevention  Technology  & Pro- 
gramming. Presented  by  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
LouisviUe.  Ky.  Fee:  $680 

11-22.  Armed  Forces  Traffic  Management 
& Accident  Prevention.  Proaonted  by  the 
Traffic  Institute.  Foe:  $550. 

11-22.  At-Sceoe  Traffic  Accident  Investiga- 
tion & Homicide  Investigation.  Presenlod 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Miami.  Fee; 
$495. 

11- March  18.  Command  & Management 
School.  Presented  by  the  Southwestern 
Law  Enforcement  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Dallas.  Fee:  $1,000  ($600  for  SLBl 
members). 

12- 13.  On  Trial:  Case  Preparation, 
Testimony  & Demeanor.  Presented  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center.  John  Jay  CoUege 
of  Cri  minal  Justice.  To  be  held  i n N e w York . 
Fee;  $150. 

13- 14.  Hazardous  Materials  Incident 
Analysis.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaf/are.  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. Fee:  $265. 

13- 15.  Crime  Prevention  for  Ad- 
ministrators. Presented  by  the  Notional 
Crime  Prevention  Institute.  Fee:  $265. 

14- 16.  InvestlgativeTechnology.  E^esented 
by  Richard  W,  Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd,  To 
be  held  in  Orlando.  Fla. 

14-15.  Automated  Crime  AnalysiB. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware, 
Division  of  Continuing  Education.  To  bo 
held  in  Newark,  Del.  Fee;  $350. 

18-22.  Interviews  & Interrogations. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Tech- 
nology & Management.  To  be  held  in  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla.  Fee;  $375. 

18-22.  Introduction  to  Crime  Prevention. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Criminal 
Justice  Studies,  Southwest  Texas  State 
University.  Fee:  $350. 

18-22.  Selective  Patrol  Drug  Enforcement. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Tech- 
nology & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville.  Fla.  Fee:  $375. 

18-22.  Seminar  for  the  Field  Truining  Of- 
ficer. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee:  $350. 


For  further  information. . . 


American  Society  of  Law  Enforcement 
Trainers.  26818  98th  Street.  Trevor, 
WI  63179.  (414)  862-6220. 

Anacapa  Sciences  Inc.,  901  Olive 
Street,  P.O.  Drawer  Q,  Santa  Barbara, 
CA  93102-0519.  (806)  966-6157. 

Bowmac  Educational  Services,  Attn.: 
Tom  GiUespie,  (506)  827-9256. 

CaUbre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd.,  Suite 
1607,  Northbrook,  IL  60062. 
1-800-323-0037. 

Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case 
Western  Reserve  University. 
Cleveland.  OH  44106.  (216)  368-3306. 
Criminal  Justice  Center,  John  Jay  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Justice,  444  West  66th 
Street.  New  York.  NY  10019.  (212) 
247-1600 

Criminal  Justice  Center  Police 
Academy,  Sam  Houston  State  Univer- 
sity. Box  2296.  Huntsville.  TX  77341. 
Criminal  Justice  Consulting  Services, 
7936  Southeast  Highway  40. 
Tecumseh.  KS  66542.  (913)  379-5130. 

Elas tern  Kentucky  University,  Training 
Resource  Center.  202  Perkins,  Rich- 
mond. KY  404afc 

Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement. 
St.  Petersburg  Junior  College.  P.O.  Box 
13489,  St.  Petersburg.  FL  33733. 

General  Services  Administration,  Attn: 
Conference  Coordinator.  Box  1616. 


Rockville.  MD  20850.  (301)  340-0266. 
Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  Studies, 
Southwest  Texas  State  University,  Ca- 
nyon Hall.  San  Marcos.  TX  78666-4610. 
(512)  245-3031. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management,  University  of  North 
Florida.  4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So.. 
Jacksonville,  FL  32216 

International  Associaiion  for  Hospital 
Security.  P.O.  Box  637,  Lombard.  IL 
60148. 1312)  953-0990. 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
PoUce,  13  Firstfield  Road. 
Gaithersburg.  MD  20878.  (301) 
948-0922;  (800)  638-4085. 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute. 
School  of  Justice  Administration. 
University  of  Louisville.  Louisville.  KY 
40292. 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  Babson  College, 
Drawer  E.  Babson  Park.  MA  02157. 

Office  of  International  Criminal 
Justice,  University  of  Illinois  at 
Chicago.  716  South  Wood  Street, 
Chicago.  IL  60612. 1312)  996-9267. 

Bruce  T.  Olson.  PhX)..  1016  12th  Street. 
Suites,  Modesto. CA 95354-0811. (209) 
527-2287. 

Pan  Am  InsUluteof  Public  Service.  601 
Broad  Street.  S.E.,  Gainesville.  GA 
30501.  1-800-235-4723  (out  of  state); 


1-800-633-6681  (in  Georgia). 

Police  Executive  Development  In- 
stitute IPOLEX),  The  Pennsylvania 
Slate  University.  SI59  Human 
Development  Building,  University 
Park,  PA  16802.  (814)863-0262. 

John  E.  Reid  & Associates,  250  South 
Wacker  Drive,  Suite  1100,  Chicago.  IL 
60606.  (312)  876-1600. 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  end  Associates. 
North  Mountain  Pines  Training  Center. 
Arcadia  Manor,  Route  Two.  Box  100, 
Berryville.  VA  22611.  (703)  965-1128 
(24-hour  desk). 

Ross  Engineering  Inc.,  7906  Hope 
Valley  Court.  Adamstown,  MD  21710. 
1301)831-8400. 

Southern  Michigan  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center,  Attn:  David  Locke. 
Training  Coordinator.  2111  Emmons 
Road.  Jackson.  MI  49201.  (517) 
787-0800,  ext.  326. 

Southern  Police  Institute.  Attn;  Ms. 
Shirley  Beck,  University  of  Louisville, 
Louisville.  KY  40292.  (602)  688-6661 . 

Southwestern  Lew  Enforcement  In- 
stitute. P.O.  Box  707.  Richardson,  TX 
75080.  (214)  690-2370. 

Traffic  Institute.  666  Clark  Street.  P.O. 
Box  1409,  Evanston,  IL  60204 
University  of  Delaware.  Division  of 
Continuing  Education,  Attn:  Jacob 
Haber,  2800  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
Wilmington.  DE  19806.  (302)  573-4440. 


19-20.  Police  Applications  for  dBase  III 
Plus.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. To  be  held  in  Newark.  Del.  Fee:  $350. 

19- 20.  Corporate  Aircraft  Security. 
Presenled  by  Richard  W Kobetz  & 
Associates  Ltd.  To  be  held  in  Orlando.  Fla. 

20- 22.  Enhancement  of  Fint-Une  Super 
viaory  Skills.  Presented  by  the  University 
of  Delaware,  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. To  be  held  in  Wilmington,  Del  Fee: 
$350 

20- 22.  Effective  K-9  Unit  Management. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware. 
Division  of  Continuing  Education.  Fee; 
$350 

21- 22.  Physical  Security.  Presented  by 
Richard  W Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd.  To  be 
hold  in  Orlando,  Pin. 

26-27.  Practical  Homicide  Investigation. 
Presenlod  by  the  University  of  Delaware. 
Division  of  Continuing  Education.  Fee; 
$376. 

25-27.  Perspectives  on  Child  Sexual  Abuse 
& Pornography.  Presontodby  the  Universi- 
ty of  Delaware,  Division  of  Continuing 
Education.  Fee:  $326. 

25-27.  Practical  Police  Computer  Applica- 
tions. Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. To  be  held  in  Newark.  Del  Fee:  $660. 

25-29.  Automated  Crime  Analysis. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Tech- 
nology & Management.  Fco:  $476. 

25-29.  Child  Abuse  Investigation  & 
Videotaping.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Criminal  Justice  Studies,  Southwest  Texas 
State  University.  To  be  held  in  Odessa,  Tex. 
Fee;  $350. 

25-29.  DWI  Instructor.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Fee:  $360. 

25- 29.  Analytical  Investigation  Methods. 
Presented  by  Anacapa  Sciences  Inc.  To  be 
held  in  Reno,  Nev.  Fee:  $446. 

26- 29.  Sex  Crimes  InveetlgatlonH. 
Pre.sented  by  the  Institute  of  PoUce  Tech- 
nology & Management.  To  be  held  in  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Pla  Foe:  $376. 

25-29.  Interview  & Interrogation  Tech- 
niques. Presenled  by  Bowmac  Educational 


Services.  To  be  held  in  Santa  Fe,  N.M  Per. 
$450. 

25-29.  Police  Applicant  Bsckgronnd  In- 
vestigation. Presented  by  the  lostitnte  of 
Pobce  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Orange  Park,  Fla.  Fee  $350. 

25-29.  Crime  Prevention  through  En- 
vironmental Design.  Presented  by  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Prevention  Institute.  Per 
$345. 

25-29.  Tsclical  Drug  Law  Enforcement. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Pobce  Tech- 
nology & Management  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville.  Fla.  Fee:  $475. 

2^Feb.  5.  Al-Scene  Traffic  Acadent  In- 
vestigation & Homicide  InvestigAoo. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee:  $495. 

25- Feb.  12.  Commend  Training  Program. 
Presented  by  the  New  England  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  Management.  To  be  held 
in  WeUealey.  Mass. 

26- 27  High  Risk  Incident  Management, 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee; 
1225. 

26-29.  Pobce  Internal  Affairs.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Monagement.  To  be  held  in  Tucson.  Arix. 
Foe;  $350. 

28-29.  Survival  Strate^es  for  Personnel 
Assigned  or  TraveUng  in  Foreign  C4Mib- 
tries.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. To  be  held  in  Wilmington,  Del  Fee; 
$390 

28-29.  Auto  Theft  lovesUgstion.  Presented 
by  the  University  of  Delaware.  Division  of 
Continuing  Education  Fee:  $325. 

28- 29  Acquisition  of  Computers  for  Use  in 
Law  Enforcement  Settings.  Presented  by 
the  University  of  Delaware.  Division  of 
Continuing  Education.  Fee;  $325. 

29- Fcb.  6.  International  Responses  to  Ter- 
rorism: New  Initiatives.  Presented  by  The 
Office  of  Inlemalional  Cnminal  Justice, 
University  of  lUinois  at  Chicago.  To  be  held 
in  Cairo,  Egypt.  Fee;  $2,350  (includes  air- 
fare. lodging  and  two  meals  per  day). 

30- Feb.  2.  Correctional  Education  Leader- 
ship Forum.  Presented  by  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky University.  Training  Resource 
Center.  To  be  held  in  Washington.  D.C  Fee: 
$75  (prior  to  Jan.  S,  1988);  $90  (after  Jan.  5). 


Suicide:  Cops’  emotions 
can  prove  ‘explosive  stuff’ 


Continued  from  Page  13 
is  to  isolate  oneself  and  emo- 
tionally withdraw  from  others.” 
Solomon  said.  “Consequently, 
when  a relationship  breaks  up 
that  a police  officer  has  put  an 
emotional  investment  into,  it  is 
even  more  devastating.  It  is  the 
police  officer  who  does  not  have 
another  close  support  system 
that  gets  into  emotional  trouble.” 
That  may  have  been  the  case 
with  Officer  Ricky  Murria.  who 
last  month  became  the  10th  New 
York  City  police  officer  this  year 
to  commit  suicide.  On  the  night  of 
his  35th  birthday.  Murria  had  a 
loud  argument  with  his  girlfriend. 
Moments  after  she  stormed  out  of 
his  apartment.  Murria  pointed  a 


loaded  shotgun  at  his  head  and 
pulled  the  trigger. 

The  tragedy,  said  Mantell.  is 
that  police  feel  they  cannot  admit 
it  when  they  are  hit  hard  by  a 
break  up. 

"They  believe  that  no  one  else 
will  understand  them.  They  feel 
that  the  only  other  people  that 
will  understand  them  is  fellow  of- 
ficer. Yet  they  can’t  admit  to  a col- 
league they're  hurting  because 
they’ll  be  thought  of  as  weak.” 

That  belief  that  they  are  dif- 
ferent from  the  rest  of  society, 
coupled  with  the  idea  that  they 
cannot  confess  to  internal  pain,  is 
“explosive  stuff”  for  police  of- 
ficers, said  Mantell. 


MMA 

Murphy,  Mayo  and  Associates,  Inc. 

State'Of-the-art  consultants  in: 

★ CriminalJustice  ★ Police  Management  ♦ 

★ Industrial  Security  ★ 

Patrick  V.  Murphy  Louis  A.  Mayo 

i Chairman  of  the  Board  President 

9940  Main  St.,  Suite  201,  Fairfax,  VA  22031 
(703)  352-5912 
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